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Roaches, rents & repairs 

Tenants are striking all over...‘They won’t be pushed 

By Dale Rosen standard housing or no housing at all p 

* * . . Rather than build new low-cost units, the SF Redevelopmen 


By Dale Rosen 

An acute housing crisis grips the Bay Area* Vietnam war infla 
tion has pushed up rents and prices while high interest rates have 
slowed construction of new units* A long-term influx of blacks, 
Chicanos and students has increased pressure on the housing market 
Middle and upper class residents are inconvenienced by inflated 
rents. Poor and low-income people must settle for drastically sub- 


YERBA BUENA 

A case study in how SF Development went wrong- 
too little planning, too much Swig/SPUR/downtown 
muscle, no community participation, all edifice complex 


By Marsha Berzon 

About one hundred San Fran¬ 
cisco businessmen, architects, 
land developers, financiers and 
public officials gathered on the 
morning of Mar, 23 to spar verb¬ 
ally before the Redevelopment 
Agency Board* The prize: this 
year's biggest real estate bonan¬ 
za, the chance to develop the 
$200 million Central Blocks of 
Redevelopment's South of Mar¬ 
ket Yerba Buena Center, 

As Clement Chen, head of 
one of the four competing devel¬ 
oper groups, candidly admitted, 
contestants were 11 attracted to 
it (YBC) by its profit potential, 11 
Yet the meeting of opponent 
developer groups was convivial 
and clubby. 

Almost every person in the 
room managed a hearty hand¬ 
shake and friendly greeting for 
every other during the breaks 
which punctuated the three- 
hour meeting. In the role of be¬ 
nign coach was M, Justin Her-- 
man. Executive Director of Re¬ 
development, who carefully e- 
licited information he and the 
contestants had already had 
many 11 private conversations 11 
about* 

The session's amiability was 
a fitting climax to the 20 years 
of maneuvering which had com¬ 
pletely transformed the federally 


subsidized project to include all 
sorts of goodies, for 
ject and out, for the benefit of 
a section of the city's power e- 
lite* What had been a small 
scale, light industrial, spot 
clearance, downtown support 
project on 19 blocks full of 
heavily blighted building?, many 
of them family residences, is 
now a giant imitation of New 
York's Rockefeller Center to be 
built in a gerrymandered area of 
residential hotels and substantial 
industrial buildings* (See Chron- 
ology, p. 14). 


Once the project outlines 
were finally established, it 
didn't matter much who got the 
Central Blocks award* The real 
issues were never visibly in de¬ 
bate* 

What were the goals of this 
downtown redevelopment? Who 
should benefit? What about the 
people living and working and 
owning buildings there? How 
does Yerba Buena square with 
other blockbuster downtown de¬ 
velopments, say on the water¬ 
front and adjacent to Telegraph 
Hill? Why is San Francisco pro¬ 
ceeding with Yerba Buena now 
that this kind of re move-it-all¬ 
ele ar-it-aw ay renewal has been 
discredited, according to the 
Wail Street journal, even in 


Philadelphia, the citadel of 
urban redevelopment? 

The strategic deficiencies in 
Yerba Buena were summed up 
recently when the Department 
of Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment (HUD) rightly rejected 
San Francisco's "Workable Pro¬ 
gram" for redevelopment* 

HUD said the city's plan 
failed to expand low and mod¬ 
erate income housing, failed to 
replace housing units demolished 
by urban renewal on a one to 
one basis and failed to encour¬ 
age citizen involvement by 
denying Yerba Buena residents 
the right to negotiate, 

Indeed, the Yerba Buena 
story is a case study of how re¬ 
development funds and eminent 
domain powers can be used by 
a section of the city's power 
elite and turned to what Lewis 
Mumford has called "cataclys¬ 
mic finance and the Zeckendorf 
building syndrome," 

As the San Francisco Labor 
Council put it in a 1965 news¬ 
letter, "Speculative real estate 
operators seem to have taken 
over the planning functions of 
our City, As projects develop, 
it becomes obvious that the 
needs of our people become 
secondary to the interests of 
speculators, '* 

Yerba Buena started in the 

- continued on page 2 


standard housing or no housing at all. 

Rather than build new low-cost units, the SF Redevelopment 
Agency destroys housing, as in Yerba Buena* Nixon cuts the Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development budget. City administrators are far 
less concerned with the housing shortage—in San Francisco the va¬ 
cancy rate is under two per cent—than with big development down¬ 
town. 

The housing crisis, combined with grass roots political leader¬ 
ship, has led to widespread tenant movements. In San Francisco, 
Berkeley, Oakland, Union City, San Jose, people have formed ten¬ 
ant unions to fight rent increases, evictions, unsafe and unsanitary 
buildings conditions. 

In most cases, organizers claim, unions radicalize their members 
As tenants recognize the nature of landlord "exploitation, 11 they ex¬ 
tend this analysis to other parts of the "system. " They increasingly 
view federal and city government, banks and insurance companies 
as the landlord's accomplices. 

The Berkeley Tenants Union has received considerable publicity 
(see Guardian, Dec* 16, 1969 and Feb, 28, 1970); to complete 
the picture, the Guardian offers this round-up of other tenant or¬ 
ganizations, 

Brady Street 

At 69-75 1/2 Brady St,, south of Market, five of the nine unite 
have withheld rent for nearly two months. Tenants complain of 
faulty wiring, broken water heaters, open sewer traps, bugs, broken 
windows and stairs, overflowing garbage, "You name it, we've got 
it, rr tenant Christian Tcharov declared- The landlord has not 
painted the building or made any substantial repairs in the structure 
since 1934, he charged. Effective February 1, the landlord raised 
rents from an average $90 to $130 a month. Two weeks later ten¬ 
ants started organizing* 

When the strike began, seven units were involved, but an eld¬ 
erly couple and a 70-year-old 
woman have paid their rent. They 
still support the strike and will 
testify in behalf of the strikers 
in court, but, Tcharov explained, 
they fear they will have nowhere 
to go if evicted. Of the other 
units, one is vacant and one oc¬ 
cupied by an alcoholic who is 
"uncommunicative * " 

The strikers are asking for 
rent reductions and substantial 
repairs, to be negotiated by the 
landlord and tenant union* And 
they hope to consolidate their 
union with other tenant move¬ 
ments in a broad-based, city¬ 
wide tenant coalition. 


Clayton-Waller 

At 622 Clayton St, in the 
Haight-Ashbury, tenants won a 
landlord-ten ant agreement with¬ 
out a strike, A new owner took 
over the building, presumably 
for speculation (he bought it for 
$110, 000 and is now trying to 
seH it for $140, 000), and im¬ 
mediately announced a rent 

- continued on page 13 
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early 1950s as a 19-block indus¬ 
trial, spot clearance renewal 
project in a Heavily blighted 
section. At the request of Ben 
Swig, owner of the Fairmont 
Hotel and one of the city's most 
powerful Democrats, the Super¬ 
visors added in 1955 four blocks 
to Redevlopment Area D, first 
designated in 1953, despite 
Planning's findings that most of 
the four blocks were not blighted* 
pee maps 1 and 2 and Chcmo- 

kgy.) 

Swig explained his plan in 
1955 to the Commonwealth Club: 

11 God gave us here in San 
Francisco everything that he 
could bestow on any community, 
**we have not capitalized on 
these great assets,. .Here is a 
great opportunity to help this 
wonderful city of oms," 

But in the same speech Swig 
revealed the myopic vision of 
what makes a great city which 
motivated his interest in a huge 
co mm ercial and convention pro¬ 
ject South of Market—and which 
continues to motivate Redevel¬ 
opment and its business allies, 
San Francisco, he said, "is 
primarily a financial and resi¬ 
dential city. It depends to a 
great extent upon its convention 
and tourist business ,*," 

If a convention and shopping 
center, complete with a sports 
arena, shopping center and 
1, OGO-room hotel is built South 
of Market, be claimed, "Every 
I single store—every downtown 
restaurant and hotel—every 
| theater and moving picture house 
is going to benefit,,, Their busi- 
| ness will prosper and when their 
business prospers, values of real 
! estate must go up,, ,If Houston 
can do it, so can we. Land in 
I San Francisco can become 
| worth $2, 000 per square foot. 11 

Accommodation 

Swig was furious when, the 
I following year, the Supervisors 
reconsidered their unorthodox 
I addition in the face of a memo- 
| randum from Redevlopment and 
Planning saying that Swig f s plan 
"perverted" the whole point of 
I redeveloping South of Market. 

His answer to the de-designation 
of the two and two-thirds non- 
| blighted blocks was blunt: 

"Private capital knows a great 
| deal better than city planners, I 
say to the city fathers, stop plan- 
' ning, stop thinking but go out 
and do something." 

A SPUR committee, headed 
initially by the late Jexd Sullivan, 
pressured Redevelopment in 1961 
into re-designating a redevelop¬ 
ment area South of Market, The 
earlier designation had been 


San Francisco’s Yerba Buena Redevelopment project-- 


rescinded because of a delay m 
federal funds and intense pressure 
from area property owners. 

(Sullivan was vice-president 
and director of Swig's Fairmont 
Hotel; he was also a director of 
Crocker Citizens National Bank 
and Del Monte Properties* Crock¬ 
er Citizens and Del Monte were 
two of the first three corporations 
to benefit from the Yerba Buena 
project by acquiring written-down 
land from Redevelopment, pee 
Map p, 4.) 

Crocker Citizens and Del 
Monte are both, influential corpor¬ 
ate members of SPUR. When the 
first site in Yerba Buena came up 
for sale, Herman urged that Del 
Monte's proposal get special con¬ 
sideration over one by National 
Condo minium Management, 

Inc, His reason: Del Monte is a 
"large going concern, "—al¬ 
though, he conceded, National 
Condominium is "a responsible 
investment group, " 

Swig blocks 

The newly designated area 
included all the Swig blocks 
and very little else of the ori¬ 
ginal area. Notone square inch 
of Section H of the original 
area, which Planning found 
most blighted, was included, 
pee Maps 1 G 3,) 

A perverted plan 

Redevelopment tried, and 
succeeded, in covering up this - 
acquiescence to the plans of 
empire builders. It issued state¬ 
ments indicating the 1961 area 
was essentially the same as the 
1953 and 1957 areas* (See Map4), 
And it used the exact language 
that described the 1957 area to 
describe the later, very different 
one, (See Map 4), 

Thus, Herman wrote the Sup¬ 
ervisors in 1961: "The blighted 
nature of the South of Market 
Area D was first officially recog¬ 
nized by the Board of Supervisors 
in 1953 and the area was a- 
gain the subject of a careful 
analysis in 1957, (The area) has 
been restudied by the Rede¬ 
velopment Agency and the De¬ 
partment of City Planning and 
the condition of blight South of 
Market has remained un a melior¬ 
ated and indeed worsened, " (Em¬ 
phasis added,} The implication 
Area D was the same all along is 
obvious, but entirely untrue, 

A less obvious example: the 
1957 application claims "The 
area now encompassed includes 
the greater part of the dwelling 
units in the vicinity as well as a 
substantial portion of the skid 
row element. " In 1961, Rede¬ 
velopment reproduced essentially 


Herman’s Sleight of Hand 

Redevelopment Area D, 1957 
Project Area D-l, 1957 
Redevelopment Area D, 1961 


the same statement in its federal 
application: "The area encom¬ 
passed includes a substantial por¬ 
tion of the housing units in the 
vicinity as well as the skid row 
area," 

For single men 

while the 1957 Area D in¬ 
cluded the blocks around Sixth 
and Mission (which is full of resi¬ 
dent hotels for single men—skid 
row hotels), this arer was left 
out of both Area D and Project 
Area D-l in 1961. And many of 
the hotels in the 1961 Area D— 
mostly those on Howard St. —had 
in fact been knocked down by the 
time the application was sub¬ 
mitted. 

So "skid row" type hotels are 
much more prevalent OUTSIDE 
the renewal area than in it. 

Redevelopment's deception 
continued after the boundaries 
were approved. The 1964 Ten¬ 
tative Proposal gives this history 
of South of Market development: 

"Original designation of Re- 
. development Area D 4/1/53 

De-designation of Redevel¬ 
opment Area D 9/24/58 

Re-designation of Redevel¬ 
opment Area D 12/11/61." 

De-re-designatfon 

But the original 19-block area 
was not the area which was de- 
designated. Nor was the de-des- 
ignated area the same as the area 
that was re-designated. 

The Chronicle, the Examiner 
and now defunct News Call Bulle¬ 
tin, all with offices in the renew¬ 
al area or nearby, played along 
with Herman's word game. The 
Chronicle, in 1961, claimed that 
the redevelopment area had been 
called "the most exaggerated 
type of slum anywhere in the 
West. " But that statement, of 
course, referred to the 1957 area. 
And the Examiner claimed that 
most of the 1961 area was in¬ 
cluded in the earlier plans—-an 
obvious misstatement. 

Re development assured the 
Supervisors in 1961 that South of 
Market renewal would be of a spot 
clearance and industrial nature. 
Only about 25 per cent of the 
buildings would have to be 
razed, Herman claimed, and he 
cautioned Supervisors against 
thinking of redevelopment as 
vast, cleared blocks. Businesses 
in the area wouldn't be disturbed, 
he promised: "We will keep 
what's good, redevelop what's 
rehabilitable and raze the rest, 11 

Herman even mentioned it 
might be possible to retain some 
small residential hotels, although 
he warned against including such 
retention in the federal applica¬ 
tion. 

However, Herman's final plan 
presented to the Supervisors in 


1966—the next time Supervisors 
had to pass on Yerba Buena ex¬ 
cept for the Market Street Break¬ 
through (see Chronology)—advo¬ 
cated abolishing 85 per cent of 
the buildings in the project area. 
Two and one-half blocks were to 
be cleared (the Central Blocks 
now up for grabs). And not a 
single hotel was retained, 

San Francisco businessmen 
accept credit for the massive 
witch, Melvin Swig, Ben Swig's 
son, says he "was after Justin to 
get something going arenawise 
and conventionwise." And Albert 
Schlesinger, a former head of the 
San Francisco Convention and 
Visitors Bureau and of the Parking 
Commission and presently a 
member of one of the develop¬ 
ment groups interested in the 
Central Blocks, says he and the 
Convention Bureau got after Re¬ 
development because they were 
convinced the city needed a 
convention center and South of 
Market was the only place for 
it. 

Yerba Buena 

In fact, according to Schle- 
singer, he and the younger Swig 
co-chaired the Mayor's Com¬ 
mittee on South of Market De¬ 
velopment which first announced 
the new plans—and came up with 
the Yerba Buena name—in early 
1964, (Redevelopment Agency 
records show the Mayor's Com¬ 
mittee was officially headed by 
Sup. Roger Boas.) 

John Dykstra, Assistant Di¬ 
rector of Redevelopment, con¬ 
tends the real reason for the 
change in plans was that econom 
ic studies of the area indicated 
light industry couldn't afford 
land prices so close to downtown, 

Redevelopment, in official 
documents supporting Dykstra's 
point, uses the enormous vacant 
land rate in the project area— 
variously quoted as 40, 44 and 26 
per cent of the land—to show the 
area is economically not viable 
as the sendee and industrial area 
it has traditionally been. But the 
vacancy rate was a result of the 
confusion Redevelopment cre¬ 
ated South of Market. 

When file blight designation 
was lifted in 1958, a group call¬ 
ing itself the Associated Invest¬ 
ors of Northern California began 
buying up land in the area in 
hopes of developing it them¬ 
selves* They bought most of the 
Howard Street block between 
Third and Fourth and knocked 
down the buildings on their land 
when re-designation came in 
1961, So the vacant land, used 
as parking lots while redevelop¬ 
ment decides what to do next, 
demonstrates investors' confi¬ 
dence in the area. 


(Note also: two main consult¬ 
ing firms Redevelopment used in 
its economic and planning 
studies are corporate members 
of SPUR: livingston and Blayney 
and the Real Estate Research 
Corporation,) 

The Department of Han¬ 
ning is, according to Califor¬ 
nia law, directed to decide 
project boundaries and devise 
a I¥e limit* ary Flan once the 
area is declared "blighted." 

But it was kept in 
the wings during the second 
round of South of Market rede¬ 
velopment, Its Preliminary Han 
came out late in 1964—after 
much play had been given to the 
Mayor's Committee plan and 
Redevelopment's version of it. 
The plan consisted of a map and 
four pages of writing based on 
Redevelopment's plans. Earli¬ 
er, Hanning had approved the 
project area designation but it 
claims no part in drawing the 
boundaries. 

No one interested m 
pushing redevelopment in 
Swig's old area wanted to involve 
Planning* For the department had 
already given its stamp to much 
of the area: not blighted. 

Anyway, Dykstra says, Plan¬ 
ning's blight studies should not 
be taken too seriously, "They 
just looked at the outside of 
buildings," he said. 

In fact, the 1955 study of the 
two blocks between Mission and 
Folsom and Third and Fourth 
surveyed each piece of property 
quite carefully. 

Redevelopment and its busi¬ 
ness allies were promoting a ver¬ 
sion of the present Yerba Buena 
plan, complete with theaters, 
museum, sports arena and con¬ 
vention center, throughout 1964 
and 1965* Yet, the "final plan" 
approved by Planning and the 
Supervisors spoke of two plans: 

"A" would include "special 
uses" on the Central Blocks and 
"B" would include only parking 
garages and commercial build¬ 
ings, 

Han B was "simply a device 
for beginning demolition imme¬ 
diately after the Loan and Grant 
Contract is executed, 11 according 
to the South of Market Improve¬ 
ment Association which, headed 
by maverick land owner, Lou 
Silver, has fought Redevel¬ 
opment all the way* Silver and 
his lawyers claim there was 
never any intention to build sole¬ 
ly a commercial project. But if 
only Plan A had been approved, 
then land activity could not be¬ 
gin until plans for "special uses" 
were set, including the passage 
of necessary bond issues. 

Besides playing these tricks 
with the law, Redevelopment 
* continued on page 14 


The 1957 application for Survey and Planning 
grant covered an area significantly different fro m 
the 1961 application. M. Justin Herman, as Re¬ 
gional HIIFA Director, rejected the 1957 appli¬ 
cation. 

Later, as SFs Executive Director of Redevelop¬ 
ment* he submitted the 1961 application. Despite 
the difference in areas, much of the latter ap¬ 
plication was copied word-for-word from the 
Former. 

Copying these descriptions indicates no mere 
bureaucratic laziness. Herman and his agency 
continually presented the history of Area D* to 
Supervisors and to the public, in a way that im¬ 
plied the area was essentially the same one 
throughout. 


Map 4: 
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it took 20 years to develop, redevelop and overdevelop 
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In the Beginning 


1953 South of Market Redevelopment Area 
D 

Section I: Largely residential. Should be de¬ 
veloped SECOND, according to Department 
of Planning, 

Section II: Industrial. Some residential. Most 
blighted. Should be developed FIRST, ac¬ 
cording to Planning. 

Section III: Largely non-residential. Indus¬ 
trial buildings good. Relocation problems with 
elderly men. Should be developed LAST, ac¬ 
cording to Planning. 

At the request of Ben Swig, Fairmont Hotel 
Owner, Supervisors added this four block 
area to Area D in 1955. 


Map 1: 

Map 2: Swig’s Alchemy 




(How to make blight out of non-blight) 
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#••#« The Swig Plan 

im Swig’s blocks included in Section III of the 
EH 1953 Area D. 

Swig’s blocks found blighted by Planning in 
studies completed in 1955. 

Swig’s blocks found NOT blighted by PJan- 
ning in studies completed in 1955. 

Of the six Swig blocks, almost half were found not 
blighted by. Planning in studies completed in 1955. An¬ 
other two blocks were in Section III of the original 
Redevelopment Area D, the section Planning found 
was least critical to redevelop. 

Supervisors accommodated Swig by adding the four 
northern blocks (of which only 1 and a third blocks 
were blighted) to Area D in 1955, 

However, property owners in the “blighted*’ area 
opened up on Redevelopment and the boundaries 
shrank. Redevelopment and Planning also charged 
Swig’s big commercial plant “perverted” the original 
reason for South of Market rev development. 

Nonetheless, Swig’s old area was revived in I960 at 
the suggestion of SPUR and eventually became the 
Yerba Buena redevelopment plan. 
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Market St 


Brannan 


Perhaps this is why they are as interested 
in the editorial care and cultivation of Re¬ 
development and Redevelopment's M. Justin 
Herman (who can make their property values 
rise astronomically) as they once were in the 
care and cultivation of Assessor Russell Wolden 
(who saved Ex/Chron millions of dollars in 
personal property taxes by allowing them to 
underreport their assets for years.) 

Wolden was eventually convicted on bribery 
and conspiracy charges and the Ex and Chron 
were found, according to a new audit by the 
new assessor, Joseph Turney, to have escaped 
paying some $250,000 in personal property 
in 1964 and 1965 alone. (See Sept. 25, 

1967 Guardian.) 

Also: The specially favored Fifth and Mission 
garage is across the street from the Examiner 


. Maps by Marion Dibble 
Copyright, SF Bay Guardian 1 S7Q 


Who gains? 


Map 3: 


and Chronicle buildings and across the alley 
west from the Ex/Chron merger headquarters 
in the old News-Call-Bulletin building. 


Redevelopment Area D {196!) 

‘‘Market Street Breakthrough”: 
Added to Area D in 1963 

Project Area D-l (1963 to the pre¬ 
sent) 

Central Blocks 


A. The sleight of hand with redevelopment 
boundaries South of Market will certainly 
benefit those who own adjacent land. When 
the area is developed, these land values will 
skyrocket, retail establishments can expect 
much more volume. Biggest adjacent owners 
and their locations: 

The Emporium.... 1 & 2 (see map 3) 


Hears! (3rd and Market) 

Hears!/Chronicle buildings {804 Howard and Fifth 

and Mission)_..______ 

Benjamin Swig and 
Eugenia Hay me *.,.♦*.* 

Pacific Telephone ........... 

Standard Oil ........................7 

Litton Systems __..,.,^-*8 

Victor Equipment 


B. Several companies have built or are building 
new structures on land they acquired privately 
while land in the area was still inexpensive. 
If the area becomes a commercial center, they 
will have quite a bargain. They are; 


Pacific Telephone ...........*.....10 

United California Bank .. 1[ 

Arcon (with extensive office space for General 

Electric and ZeLlerbach Paper Co.) ..........12 

C. Redevelopment is beginning to sell land to 


companies for office buildings These com¬ 
panies must pay fair market value for the land, 
but they save the cost of buying the original 
buildings, demolishing them and preparing 
the land for const ruction. Three companies 
have acquired cheap redevelopment land: 


Crocker Citizens National Bank .............13 

Dd Monte ................14 

Taylor-Woodrow (England) .......15 


The Housing Authority will operate housing 
for 300 single men on the fourth piece sold so 
far (16). 

* Significantly, the Fifth and Mission city 
parking garage (IB) has built an extension at 


the corner of Fourth and Mission—an obvious 
case of gerrymandering, Walter Kaplan, Chair¬ 
man of the Board of the Redevelopment 
Agency, is President of the “non- profit” Fifth 
and Mission garage Corporation and Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Emporium (1 and 2) 
which relies heavily on the garage for customer 
parking. 

More: The Examiner and Chronide/KRON 
have all loudly supported Yerba Buena and 
concealed its strategic shift in character and 
geography. Redevelopment is one of the most 
sensitive beats on both papers- One reason, 
perhaps, is that Hears! owns two buildings, 
(3rd and Market and Fifth and Mission, the 
Chronicle one (Fifth and Mission) and Hears!/ 
Chron together one (804 Howard) next to the 
project area. 
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A year before Isla Vista - Rexroth's 
formula for campus peace 


The University of California, 
Santa Barbara, should have been 
limited in she to its population 
of five years ago. Its growth 
should certainly be stopped now. 

Students, junior faculty and 
the enlightened members of the 
administration must be free from 
the veto powers of people who 
came here to take their doc¬ 
tors degrees years ago and said, 

"What a nice place to retire 11 
and proceeded to do so. 

There is not a single demand 
of concerned students or faculty 
that cannot be met, most of 
them right now. What are they? 
AH you have to do is circulate 
around and ask. These are not 
my ideas, but put altogether the> 
form a definite emergency pro¬ 
gram, which once implemented 
in totality, would make it pos¬ 
sible to commence, to begin, to 
start moving toward a human, 
humane, humanistic, humani¬ 
tarian educational environment 
and interpersonal relations: 

Stop the Vietnam War imme¬ 
diately, and totally, and with¬ 
draw from the country as fast as 
possible. If it's necessary, mo¬ 
bilize all the world r s passenger 
ships and reactivate the WW II 
old cans still lying at anchor in 
the bays on both coasts. The air¬ 
lines do something like that 
every year for the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, It's no problem. 

Legalize grass 

Legalize grass. Even the square 
squares who say it's harmful have 
to admit that it's far less harm¬ 
ful than alcohol or cigarettes. 
Once the convivial weed that 
practically everybody under 40 
uses now is made socially harm¬ 
less by being decriminalized, 
then we can start by individual 
group action to stamp out the 
killers--speed and smack--and 
purge the Mafia from the com¬ 
munity, Of course everybody 
knows grass is illegal for no oth¬ 
er reason than that the govern¬ 
ment can't tax it, and the Mafia 
can't control it. 

Stop immediately all mili¬ 
tary research on all campuses. 

Provide the Pill to all who ask 
for it from the University Health 
Service, 

Reduce the enrollment by 5% 
a year for four years (let them 
build other small universities 
elsewhere—Avila, for instance, 
is an ideal site, ) 
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Allow only service automo¬ 
bile traffic on the campus and 
in Isla Vista, Demolish the park¬ 
ing lots and plant them again 
with trees and grass. Put suffi¬ 
cient parking building on the 
landward side of the Slough, 
where otherwise an industrial 
slum is bound to grow up. Pro¬ 
vide free public transportation 
from the parking buildings to 
IV and UCSB, and free bicycles. 
The cheapest and best way to do 
this would be with a four lane, 
four speed belt. They move iron 
ore that way for over a hundred 
miles in Queensland and Brazil. 

Condemn and demolish Isla 
Vista, and build a Cite Univer- 
sitaire with the best possible 
architects and landscapists, a 
publicly owned and operated re¬ 
newal plan of beautiful build- 
ings, good dining halls and res¬ 
taurants, with theaters, coffee 
shops, bookshops and plenty of 
places for recreation, all set in 
the midst of wide lawns and 
plenty of trees, with a maximum 
landscaping use of the beaches 
and the view out to the sea and 
the islands. Why not turn the 
whole thing over to Ian McHarg 
and Louis Kahn? 


(Editor: Rexxoth teaches at UC- 
Santa Barbara. This piece was 
published May 25, 1969, in an 
off campus paper called Probe— 
10 months before the Isla Vista 
outbreak,) 


Break up the school into col¬ 
leges, not by professions, or de¬ 
partments, but with salubrious 
lounges and dining halls in which 
people with the widest variety of 
interest can mingle on a fraternal 
basis as they do, or did, in the 
colleges at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, or in an ideal Greek let¬ 
ter house. For those that want 
them there should be a Malcolm 
X College, and a 7apata College. 
Oriental students do not seem to 
desire such, but if they do, they 
should be provided. 

Create a department of Ethnic 
Studies for Whites—WASP Re¬ 
medial Education’—to teach the 
upper middle class social illiter¬ 
ates from the high schools of 
Southern California r s suburbia 
how to get along with other A- 
mericans. 

Permit nude bathing on the 
beaches and in the pools, and 
move toward the introduction of 
nude physical education. Build 
more open recreational pools— 
one for each college. 

Establish appointment review 
and, separately, curriculum re¬ 
view, councils in each depart¬ 
ment which will include every 
step on die academic ladder from 


senior faculty to freshmen. Grant 
immediately the demands of the 
junior faculty, T.A.'s, and grad¬ 
uates for effective roles in fac¬ 
ulty life where now they are sec¬ 
ond class citizens at the best, and 
indentured servants in the lower 
echelons at worst. 

Stop fussing about the Faculty 
Club. Everybody should have 
places like the Faculty Club where 
folks can relax, read, talk to¬ 
gether, and socialize. Stop fussing 
about Soul Food in the cafeteria. 
The first thing to get is just Edi¬ 
ble Food* Evening meals in the 
commons of the college should be 
accompanied with table wines or 
beeT for those that want it. Sure, 
it's against the law. Change the 
law, Practically everything is 
against the law. It's really true 
that there are married people in 
prisons all over the United States 
serving long sentences for prac¬ 
ticing oral sex with their spouses. 
Most all laws need to be repealed 
so we can start over with social 
regulations that make sense. 

No grades 

No grades. Make all courses 
pass-fail. 

No actual classes larger than 
thirty. Mass lectures could be un¬ 
limited in size and open to any¬ 
body who wishes to come in but 
they should be divorced complete¬ 
ly from the teaching process, a 
totally different and antagonistic 
activity. This is the ancient Eu¬ 
ropean system and what the word 
"university" really means. 

Abolish the use of the Title 
of Honor, "doctor", In America 
it is the height of bad manners to 
call anyone but a medical man 
"doctor." Nobody calls the other 
folks "master" or "bachelor 11 . If 
a student calls you doctor, tell 
him to take two aspirin and a hot 
bath and call you in the morning. 11 

There are tons of government 
money available for fellowships, 
travel grants and individual pro¬ 
jects, especially for upper divi¬ 
sion and M.A, candidate people. 
They are kepi a profound secret 
because they would drain off 
those indentured servants titled 
T. A. *s but called by the more 
depraved senior faculty, "warm 
bodies". And compete with pri¬ 
vate enterprise travel agencies 
now representing themselves as 
"student travel, " Grants and fel¬ 
lowships should not only be 
widely publicized, they should 
be urged on students and there 
should be a well functioning of¬ 
fice of people highly trained- 
and it sure takes high training- 
in writing up foundation and 
government grant applications 
which must be in a language re¬ 
sembling the interbreeding of 
Etruscan and Tlinkit. 

Midterms should be true 
"tests"—is the experiment ful¬ 
filling the hypothesis? They 
should be uninihibited raps, e- 
valuations of student-teacher 
lations and course relevance. 

Abolish the quarter system. 
Even the semester system is ab¬ 
surd, It takes months to even 
start a class into a subject and to 
- continued on page / 9 
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JACK MORRISON 

critiques the mayor, the supervisors 
and their ‘forgotten men’ 


The school-integration crisis 
and the .fight over city-employ¬ 
ee pay rates illustrate the cur¬ 
rent difficulties of the Mayor 
and the Board of Supervisors in 
determining their political stra¬ 
tegies. Both issues have im- 
lications for the long run. 

A high-ranking City Hall 
bureaucrat told me the other day 
it was getting harder to move 
government along and he 
wouldn't be surprised if the ma¬ 
chinery soon stopped running. He 
wasn't talking about the city-em¬ 
ployee strike, but about the pro¬ 
blem of getting policy decisions 
from the chief executive and the 
legislative body . 

People in these times are 
quick to choose political sides. 
And when important power cen¬ 
ters pursue conflicting goals, e- 
lected city officials always have 
an arduous task, Today S an Fran¬ 
cisco government seems nearly 
immobilized and at times al¬ 
most irrelevant to the issues ' 
crowding upon it* One looks with 
little success for rational strate¬ 
gies of response . 

Elected officials appear keen¬ 
ly troubled by that mos t per¬ 
plexing matter for the politican- 
-the identity problem. It has 
been most interesting recently 
ito watch Mayor Alioto wrestle 
with the question of who he is 
politically. 

Supervisors grapple with their 
souls less publicly and less dra¬ 
matically, but die strains often 
appear. On the board, the pre- 
vailing wisdom seems: keep a 
low profile and don't appear to 
to anything that might offend the 
"forgotten man," 

With much clucking and head¬ 
shaking, the Mayor's liberal sup¬ 
porters have watched his aston¬ 
ishing performance before the 
Board of Education on the E- 
quality-Quality program. These 
liberals commonly interpet 
Alioto’s stand as an attempt to 
execute a most perilous politi¬ 
cal maneuver—to significantly 
shift Ms base of support. 

There has always been unea¬ 
siness in the Mayor's relation- 
sMp with the wMte liberal com¬ 
munity, especially on grounds 
of Ms hell-for-leather law-en¬ 
forcement stance, but he has 
nevertheless enjoyed a large 
measure of acceptability there. 

Another area of support is 
more critical for Mm, The IL 
WU and the Laborers' Union, 
taken together, were the most 
important single element in Ms 
election in 1967 and have con¬ 
tinued to provide Mm with his 
cMef entree to the black com¬ 
munity. 

True enough, the black sup¬ 
port for the Equality-Quality 
program comes more from the 
black establishment than from 
the laboring classes. But it seems 
highly unlikely that anyone in 
the black community will take 
kindly to the Mayor's passionate¬ 
ly negative approach to the issue, 

Consider the circumstances 
in wMch the Mayor moved, A 
citizens 1 committee, after long 
proceedings and much public 
involvement, proposed a pilot 
program of quality education, 
which the Board of Education 
duly adopted. At this stage ever¬ 
yone could validly assume the 
program had die Mayor's ac¬ 
quiescence if not his support. 

Much later, using the con¬ 
siderable power of Ms office to 
get public attention, he opened 
ihe whole issue again, centering 
Ms fire on one component of the 
program, busing. Pursuing the 


issue, lie went before the school 
board when it appeared that ele¬ 
mentary political horse sense 
would have told him to stay a- 
way. He knew the seven board 
members had made up their 
minds and would vote against 
Mm. 

Why did he subject himself 
to the humiliation of an over-* 
whelming rebuke from his own 
Board of Education? Why, in¬ 
deed, unless he desired the hu¬ 
miliation as a dramatic way of 
pointing up the busing issue and 
calling attention to his own a- 
ligament? 

It seemed a sad and fittile 
performance, both for Mm and 
for the City. I don't know any¬ 
one who believes the Mayor is 
going to get right-wing votes, no 
matter what he does between now 
and next year. Moreover, his la - 
bor-and-minority group base is 
badly eroded at a time when It 
needs strength* A smoothly run¬ 
ning Equality-Quality program 
could have given his adminis¬ 
tration what it most requires, a 
showing of substantial achieve¬ 
ment, It could have been a 
support- gathering accomplish¬ 
ment in areas where there is 
some possibility for him to gain 
support, 

Nixon's great example seems 
now to enthrall many politicians 
at all levels. His example urges 
them to seek their advantage not 
in unifying the people but in 
exacerbating differences and es¬ 
pecially in sharpening racial 
animosities. Doubtless many in 
the Mayor's camp believe he, 
too, must shape a political i- 
dentity that will appeal to the 
forgotten man; that is, to the 
legions of the lower middle class 
who yearn, so it is assumed, for 
the golden summer afternoons of 
a mythological American past. 

As a paradigm for San Francisco 
in 1970 that vision seems a bit 
eerie. 

The forgotten man puts on 
many faces, but the one which 
haunts the Supervisors now is the 
owner of a modest home in the 
Sunset. The apparition was 
threatening enough to befuddle 
them in their recent salary-set¬ 
ting meetings, where they sought 
to balance the demands of the 
property-tax payer and the civil 
servant. Here the Supervisors 
made two critical mistakes. They 
neglected to inform themselves 
adequately about the political 
situation in wMch they were the 
key actors and they forgot the 
virtue of strai ghtforw ardness, 

The Supervisors seemed to act 
in a vacuum. For a long time, 
it had been obvious that an im¬ 
mense frustration was building in 
the minds of City employees 
against a salary-setting system 
in which the craft workers, Muni 
carmen, policemen and fire¬ 
men got healthy annual raises 
automatically while the rest of 
the work force became pawns in 
the annual budget battle. 

Yet the Supervisors seemed to 
lack that essential knowledge. 
The media indicated no give 
and take of discussion before the 
Supervisors promulgated their 
five percent pay package. But 
as soon as they had acted, they 
were forced into the sweaty 
business of bargaining over their 
decision. They could stand on 
their dignity only so long as they 
stayed in their committee room 
in splendid isolation from the 
reality of the power struggle that 
ultimate ly was to decide the issue . 

Besides acting without suf¬ 
ficient knowledge, the Super- 
- continued on page 1 9 





































To get a legal abortion, you 
must be rich, submissive, lucky 

Suggestions for those that try this-tell whoever asks you that you have and do 
take speed: if you have to have a baby-you'll probably kill yourself-or even say that 
you'll perform an abortion on yourself. The problem is. as a social service nurse 
who came to see me said, that the board is made entirely of men and is for the 
most part Catholic. It’s dealing with a bureaucracy who can’t understand anything 
except you wanting to kill yourself. My biggest problem was that I was too honest 
in relating my attitudes-it just doesn-t work. 

My first visit to the Palo Alto Ciinic: Pregnancy test - $10...Followed by visit and 
exam from regular Dr. $25...who then referred me to 2 psychiatrists - $35 and $35 
...Dr. visit - $8.5G...Stanford Hospital for pre-tests and advance cash payment-$150 
...Dr. surgical fee - $200 and Anesthetist's fee - $48. The final price is tremendously 
high - $511.50. it is out of reach for the people who need it most and not something 
you would want to go through again. If there is a next time, I would rather do 
it myself. 

From reports sent to Association to Repeal Abortion Laws. 

By Julia Cheever 
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California's 1967 abortion 
law has been widely considered 
about the country's most liber¬ 
al— at least until the new unre- 

I 

stricted abortion law in Haw aid. 

In fact, a large percentage of 
all "legal" abortions in the U*S. 
since 1967 were performed in 
California, perhaps 50-751^, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Edwin Jackson of 
the state Department of Public 
Health. 

That is a cruel irony for tens 
of thousands of California wo¬ 
men forced by the law each year 
to go underground for dangerous 
illegal abortions or to suffer the 
birth of an unwanted child. 

For every woman in California 
who managed to finagle a "legal" 
abortion in the past two years, at 
least eight others were driven to 
disreputable quack doctors, to 
foreign countries or even to their 
own desperate efforts with instru¬ 
ments as crude as coat hangers. 
More than 80,000 California wo¬ 
men obtain abortions each year, 
but only 5,030 in 1968 and 9,169 
in the first nine months of 1969 
were authorized, reports Dr, Wal¬ 
ter Ballard, chief of family and 
population at the Public Health 
Department. 

(Other estimates of illegal 
California abortions per year 
range as high as 150,000, says 
Dr. Edmund Overstreet, UC pro¬ 
fessor of obstetrics and gyn ecol¬ 
ogy, He puts the number at 
100,000 California women each 
year.) 

And most of the lucky women 
who won "legal" abortions were 
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middle class white women, ac¬ 
cording to Pat Maginnis of the 
Society for Humane Abortion. 

The Public Health Department^ 
report on the first nine months of 
1969 reveals that $6% were white 
and over 7056 managed private 
payment of the $500-800 bills* 

Mentally Incompetent 

For these women, the abortion 
law is a humiliating game of 
Persuade the I^ychiatrist—to do 
you the favor of pronouncing yon 
mentally incompetent, (The 
law's mental illness clause has 
accounted for 92% of authorized 
abortions since 1967. ) 

But to poor and uneducated 
women, the law is a solid bar¬ 
rier of discrimination, an elitist 
edict that jacks the price so high 
that only the well-to-do can af¬ 
ford it and sets up a ma 2 e of 
ground rules that only the well- 
coached can traverse, 

The obstacles: 

1* Money. For a simple a- 
bortion in the early weeks of 
pregnancy, the $500-800 bill 
includes: doctor $150-300, anes¬ 
thetist $40-50, psychiatrist $50- 
100 and hospital $150-400. The 
psychiatric and hospital fees, 
over half the total bill, are ut¬ 
terly unnecessary in most cases- 
-but the law orders them. 

Sacramento legislators ruled 
that abortions must be performed 
in accredited hospitals. Yet 
"early abortions certainly can be 
done safely in a physician's of¬ 
fice, " comments Dr. Ballard, 

The Bay Area, the most lib¬ 
eral region in the state with 63% 
of California's legal abortions, 
does have two hospitals that e- 
liminate the unnecessary hos¬ 
pital stays by performing early 
abortions on an outpatient ba¬ 
sis: Stanford Hospital 2nd the 
UC Medical Center, 

"Exertion" is Pat Maginnis 1 
word for down payments required 
at some private Bay Area hospi¬ 
tals— $200 at Alta Bates in Ber¬ 
keley and $300 at French, Ftes- 
byteiian and Children's in San 
Francisco (all excluding doc¬ 
tors 1 fees)* If the operation has 
been simple a woman may get 
a little money back but these 
amounts must be paid in ad¬ 
vance and, at Presbyterian at 
least, in cash only. Why? 

"They don't trust us, 11 says 
Pat* 

By an additional twist of in¬ 
justice, some women do need 
hospital care, for the more com¬ 
plicated abortions performed af¬ 
ter the 12th week of pregnancy. 
But these complicated operations- 
-more dangerous as well as more 
expensive—are necessary only be¬ 
cause it sometimes takes weeks 
to fulfill the provisions of the 
law* 

Recommendation 
Recommendations from psy¬ 
chiatrists, required by most hos¬ 
pitals to fill the mental illness 
provision of the law, are also 
unnecessary. Many psychiatrists 
believe women have the rightto 
decide the issue for themselves 


and routinely recommend abor¬ 
tions to the committees—at fees 
of $25-50 or more per interview 
with the patient. 

"The first psychiatrist I saw 
charged $65 and saw me lor a 
total of about 10 to 15 minutes," 
a Danville woman reported to 
the Association to Repeal Abor¬ 
tion Laws in October 1969. 

11 E^ychiatrists get so rich off 
this law it's unbelieve able, 11 
claims Margot Champagne of the 
S*H*A* 

The cost of an abortion in 
japan is $15 to $30. 

2. Getting permission for the 
abortion. The law specifies that 
in each hospital a medical com¬ 
mittee of at least three doctors 
approve the abortion. Most hos¬ 
pitals (in the Bay Area, all but 
the UC Medical Center) also re¬ 
quire recommendations from 
psychiatrists. 

The noble psychiatrist who 
gives routine but expensive inter¬ 
views is the best a woman could 
hope for. Some psychiatrists de¬ 
light in making women relive 
every detail of their sex lives. A 
Palo Alto woman told the A*R*A* 
L* her interviews were "a mental 
rape." 

The law reduces a pregnant 
woman to utter helplessness in 
the hands of the psychiatrist. She 
has to cooperate to get the ap¬ 
proval she desperately needs. If 
he denies approval, she may find 
herself stranded past the crucial 
20th week of pregnancy—the cut¬ 
off point for legal abortions. 

Mental illness 

Mental illness sufficient for 
an abortion must occur, in the 
words of the law, "to the extent 
that the woman is dangerous to 
helSoll OX tO tnc pbTSCi- Vi p* 0“ 
perty of others or is in need of 
supervision or restraint. 11 Thus, 
pregnant women have to cajole 
psychiatrists to declare them 
mentally incompetent to that ex¬ 
tent. And those damaging decla¬ 
rations become a matter of pub¬ 
lic record. 

In the other eight per cent of 
"legal" abortions: Women who 
apply on the grounds of physical 
danger need doctors' (but not 
psychiatrists') approval. Women 
under 15 may get abortions. 
Originally the legislature set the 
age at 16, but Gov. Reagan 
lowered it and also removed a 
German measles provision. 

Victims of rape or incest are 
awarded abortions, but the hos¬ 
pital has to inform the district 
attorney who has five days to 
determine whether the incident 
occured. la every county in the 
state, a victim must fill out an 
elaborate "Affidavit of Applica¬ 
tion for Abortion" including a 
description of die rape or incest- 
-wMch also becomes public 
record, 

3, Finding a hospital to do 
the abortion. Some hospitals 
limit the number of abortion 



patients—perhaps less blatantly 
in the Bay Area than elsewhere 
in California, "Not one hospital 
in the Bay Area has a quota," 
claims Dr* Yoel Haller, obste¬ 
trician and medical director of 
Planned Parenthood. And "sta¬ 
tistics certainly indicate," says 
Dr, Phil Goldstein of SF Gen¬ 
eral Hospital, that "we're meet¬ 
ing our obligations here " better 
than in Los Angeles, where only 
1/3 as many abortions are per¬ 
formed. 

But Bay Area hospitals do 
have " quotas in a certain sense, 
says Dr, Overstreet. "Teaching 
1*CS p? rr* '* yj~)T ccoi 
loaded only with abortion pa¬ 
tients. Other hospitals still tend 
to limit because they axe afraid 
of their reputation and accredi¬ 
tation horn the AMA. There is 
fear on the part of hospital lay 
governing boards." 

There's also a physician 
shortage. Several sources said 
confidentially some obstetrician- 
gynecologists won't perform a- 
bortions at all and others reject 
certain women--such as Medi- 
Cal patients. 

Cost-benefit analysis 

MediCal is one way a poor 
woman can get a California a- 
bortion—provided she is willing 
to put her private life on pub¬ 
lic record, provided someone 
like Planned Parenthood tells her 
ihat her welfare medical rights 
include abortion. The number of 
welfare patients getting abortions 
on MediCal has been slowly in¬ 
creasing, to 19.5% of all legal 
California abortions in the first 
nine months of last year. 

So far, the state hasn't ob¬ 
jected to the practice (despite 
Gov. Reagan's tentative stand 
against liberalMng the law}-** 
perhaps because of a cost-bene¬ 
fit analysis. Legislative Analyst 


A. Alan Post told the Assembly 
Ways and Means Committee in 
February that therapeutic abor¬ 
tions cost the state an average 
of $750, while births cost $1500, 
(It also costs the state $19,000 
to raise a welfare child to age 
18.) 

Low as it is, the 19*5% sta¬ 
tistic overstates the number of 
truly underprivileged women able 
to obtain abortions. Many of those 
MediCal patients are middle 
class women, ranging from se- 

- continued on page / 9 
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KEEPS PUBLIC 
POWER OUT OF 
UC-BERKELEY 


By Peter L, Petrakis 

While the University of Cali¬ 
fornia imposes tuition on stu¬ 
dents as a revenue-producing 
device, it refuses to move ef¬ 
fectively against the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co, to save some 
$500,000 a year in power costs. 
This unpublicized issue is 
complicated, but it boils down 
to this; the University for years 
has sought to reduce its $2 to 
$3 million electricity costs, but 
PG&E refuses to wheel cheap 
power on its transmission lines 
to the Berkeley campus . Thus, 
Cal has no choice but to buy 
PGGE's expensive private power. 
The background: In 1962, 
the Regents commissioned R*W* 
Beck £ Co, , a highly respected 
engineering firm, to determine 
how the University's mounting 
electricity costs could be reduced. 
Beck's survey recommended 
that the Berkeley campus switch 
from PG&E to the public power 
available from the U,S, Bureau 
of Reclamation, a division of 
the Department of Interior, 
which transmits power over its 
conductors down the Central 
Valley from its generators at 
Shasta Dam. The anticipated 

r —z - ' _ i *-i- - 

iur so million over 
a 10 year period. 

As a public or '’preference 1 ' 
agency, the University would be 
entitled under Reclamation Law 
to first call on Shasta T s power 
output, Beck's report noted. It 
urged the University to apply 
immediately to Interior for a 
consignment of Shasta power. 
Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall promptly allocated 66 
megawatts of power, but a ser¬ 
ious obstacle remained: PG&E 
and its success for decades in 
keeping all federal transmission 
circuits out of the Bay Area and 
thereby severely throttling the 
growth of public power, pee 
previous Guardians on IG&E's 
illegal private power monopoly 
in San Francisco), by federal 
law a 11 public power city, ' 1 ) 
PGGE's early assurances took 
the line, as one official put it, 
"we'll be glad to wheel your 
power over our cables. 11 Later, 
when PG&E developed cozier 
relations with Interior, a sweet¬ 
heart contract surfaced which 
prohibits delivery by PG&E of 
USBR power to a preference 
customer situated within any 
municipality in which PGGE en¬ 
joys exclusive distribution rights. 
This 11 contract" has never 


been tested in court, but it 
clearly violates the Sherman 
Act and congressional intent in 
distributing public power. As 
Interior Secretary put it on 
Jan. 3, 1945, in Power Pblicy 
Memorandum #123327-1, 

"Transmission outlets to 
existing and potential wholesale 
markets shall be adequate to 
deliver power to every preferred 
customer within the region upon 
fair and reasonable terms,,, 
They must be owned and con¬ 
trolled by the government un¬ 
less privately owned facilities 
should be made available upon 
terms which assure full accom¬ 
plishment of the basic objectives 
of the congressional power poli¬ 
cy and which do not reward the 
private company simply because 
of its strategic location or mon¬ 
opolistic position, 11 

More: "No contracts shall be 
made that operate to foreclose 
public agencies and coopera¬ 
tives from obtaining power 
from the Government project, 11 

Clark Kerr, then UC presi¬ 
dent, twice wrote PGGE's presi¬ 
dent and inplored him to wheel 
USBR power to Berkeley from 
the nearest point on the CVF 
conductors at Tracy. PGSE re¬ 
jected both requests. 

How could PG&E arrogantly 
refuse to wheel public power? 
How could the USBR contradict 
public policy and sign a contract 
with PGSE permitting the private 
utility to refuse to wheel public 
power to a preference customer? 

The answer lies in the fact 
that PG£E, and the politically 
muscled private utility lobby in 
W ashington, has for four decades 
lobbied Congress into refusing 
to authorize the Bureau to build 
thermal generating plants to 
firm up its hydroelectric power, 
which is variable, and make it 
marketable. 

Thus, the Bureau's Central 
V alley Project is totally depen¬ 
dent upon PGGE to firm up US 
BR hydro power (unlike TVA's 
fully integrated steam/hydro 
system). The marketability of 
USBR power is left to the mercy 
of PGGE, 

"This situation is believed to 
fie at the root of PGGE's intran¬ 
sigence and the USSR's Impo¬ 
tence, !t reported Elmo R, Mor¬ 
gan, UC vice-president for phy¬ 
sical planning and construction, 
in a March 11 report memorandum, 

{Note: PGGE's intransigence 
to wheel public power to UC 
stands in stark contrast to its 


RESTRICTS PUBLIC POWER IN 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 



By Tiffin Patrick 

WASHINGTON—The Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co, has demon¬ 
strated its influence with the 
Nixon administration by delaying 
for nine months, then killing, a 
federal loan to help 11 Northern 
Califamia public power cities 
develop their own public power 
supply sources, PGGE's major 
victory went unreported in the 
local press* 

PGGE's influence has been ex¬ 
ceeded only by its audacity, 

Hal Conner, the private util¬ 
ity's competent Washington lob¬ 
byist, says PG&E has made a sur¬ 
vey of its own and concluded it 
would be more economical for 
the cities to satisfy their addi¬ 
tional power needs by purchasing 
directly from PGGE, 

The loan in question is ex¬ 
ceedingly small by federal stand¬ 
ards, but the principle at stake 
is large . 

All 11 cities have municipal- 
ly-owned power systems. They 
expect significant population 
growth in the next two decades 
and will need more power. An¬ 
ticipating that they will become 
increasingly more dependent upon 
PGGE unless they develop a pow¬ 
er generating source of their own, 
the cities banded together as the 
Northern California Power Agency 
and last July applied to the De¬ 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) for a $125, 
000 loan to conduct a feasibility 
study on possible supply sources. 

Perhaps naively, the cities 
anticipated little difficulty at 
the time, 

Santa Clara City Mgr, Don 
Von Raesfeld says PGGE opposi¬ 
tion was 11 a little bit surprising" 
because representatives of the 
nation's major power companies 
had, during the Johnson Admini¬ 
stration, pledged cooperation In 
helping municipal companies 
solve their long-range power 
supply problems. 

But it's a whole new ball 
game now, as some Nixon staf¬ 
fers say, 

PGGE "cooperation 11 on the 
municipal application turned out 
to be total—and highly effective 
—opposition* Lobbying through 
their trade association, the Na¬ 
tional Association of Electric 
Companies, PG&E persuaded 
HUD to delay the grant indefin¬ 
itely, HUD's decision came on 
March 25, 

At one point, HUD officials 
went so far as to tell reporters 
here that they had "no record" 


of the application and didn't 
know what had become of it. 

PG&E knew, however* A 
week after the "no record” state¬ 
ment was made, utility lobbyists 
huddled with Asst. Secretary 
Samuel C. Jackson and, report¬ 
edly, Secretary George Romney 
himself to express vigorously 
their opposition to the loan. 

The reasons given for that 
opposition vary somewhat, de¬ 
pending on the lobbyist who's 
doing the talking. Conner in¬ 
sists opposition to the loan 
comes from non-California priv¬ 
ate utilities who. are concerned 
the loan might set a "precedent" 
for similar applications by mun¬ 
icipally owned companies else¬ 
where. 

Other association members 
maintain the entire impetus for 
opposition arises from PG&E, a 
point buttressed by the estim¬ 
ates of Herbert C. Westfall, a 
Seattle engineer hired by the 11 
California cities, that they 
could save $17,5 million a 
year in lower electric bills by 
developing their own power 
generating facilities. 

If Westfall is anywhere near 
correct, the potential savings 
for larger cities would be stag¬ 
gering. Palo Alto, Santa Clara 
and Alameda are the largest 
cities in the Northern California 
Power Agency and most of the 
other cities—Roseville, Red¬ 
ding, Ukiah, Healdsburg, Grid- 
ley, Biggs, Lodi and Lompoc— 
are very small cities indeed. 

(San Francisco is the only 
city iu the U.S. required by fed¬ 
eral law to have public power, 
but is has allowed PG&E to es¬ 
tablish an illegal private power 
monopoly in San Francisco, Thus, 
the city can't sell its own citi¬ 
zens the power it produces from 
its Hetch Hetchy power generat- 
ing facilities. However, San 
Francisco is now seeking to sell 
some of its excess power to the 
11 public power cities,) 

At any rate, the cities struck 
back, but belatedly. They en¬ 
listed the aid of Rep. Charles 
Gubser, whose district includes 
Palo Alto and who is a moder¬ 
ately conservative Republican 
from Gilroy who has never been 
accused of advocating Socialism, 
"I don't see why established 
cities that have their own power 
plants should be denied the right 
to find ways of improving ser¬ 
vice to their customers, 11 Gtib- 
ser said, "This isn't a public 
power vs. private power issue 


willingness to surrender big in¬ 
dustrial customers to the City 
of San Francisco to keep San 
Francisco's public power from 
reaching city customers over a 
public distribution system* See 
Feb, 28 Guardian.) 

In 1965, instead of challeng¬ 
ing the PG&E/USBR contract in 
court, the University seriously 
considered a notably tortured 
proposal to de-annex the cam¬ 


pus from the City of Berkeley, 
remove it from PGGE's desig¬ 
nated trade territory, meet the 
terms of the highly questionable 
contract and compel PG&E to 
- continued on page / S 
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because it isn't going to change 
the service areas in any way. n 

Despite this reconciliation 
of opposition and ideology, it 
was precisely the private power 
vs, public power argument that 
utility company lobbyists sup¬ 
posedly made with Rep. Charles 
R* Jonas, (R-North Carolina) 
ranking Republican on the HUD 
appropriations subcommittee, in 
applying pressure on the agency 
to deny the loan . 

By coincidence, North Carol¬ 
ina is one state where municip¬ 
ally owned companies abound 
and where the loan was regarded 
as setting a "precedent. 11 

Rep esentatives of the cities 
were p spared to counter this 
move by asking Rep. Joe Erins 
(D-Tenn.), chairman of the sub¬ 
committee and a staunch public 
power advocate, to support the 
loan application* 

Erins was the last hope against 
HUD officials deciding to go all 
the way with PGGE and deny the 
loan, SixNorthemCalifomia con¬ 
gressman supported the cities 1 
application, but Gubser is the 
only Republican among them 
and the Nixon administration has 
shown a consistent disinclination 
to listen to Democrats—unless 
they possess important chairman¬ 
ships. 

PGGE's victory is nationally 
significant* American cities that 
want federal assistance to im¬ 
prove their power service have in 
effect been told to look elsewhere 
than the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, 

U.S, Sen. George Murphywill 
no doubt be asked to do some 
more explaining about the $20, 
000 a year, free travel and apart¬ 
ment rent subsidy he receives 
from Technicolor Inc. and its 
right-wing boss Patrick Frawley, 
But even Murphy -could scarcely 
do worse than Rep. John V* Tun- 
ney (D -Riverside ), one of three 
Democratic candidates for the 
Senate, in explaining his rea¬ 
sons for refusing to disclose his 
net worth: "My parents don't 
want me to* IT * * * .And then 
there is the splendid quip of the 
Republican conservative here 
who, asked to explain why he 
didn't want Bob Finch to quit as 
secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
replied: "The president would 
have to appoint a lib to that post. 
As long as we're going to have 
to have a lib, it might as well 
be our lib," 
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A wealthy San Francisco attorney is about to surface nationally as the leader of the Keynes mutiny: 
“The old economists...are trying to save their faces while letting the society go to hell.” 


Interview by Bob Jones 

Louis O. Kelso is probably less known in San. Fran¬ 
cisco than in any of the four or five other major cities 
in the U.S, But Kelso lives here (San Mateo) and 
works here (in a suite on the 14th floor of the Alcoa 
building) as a highly paid economist and lawyer* For 
San Francisco* possibly, this is a combination too dull 
to bother with. Yet Kelso's ideas are revolutionary and, 
perhaps more important, they are taking hold in the 
highest realms of power in this country, and elsewhere. 

Kelso is an odd mixture for a revolutionary. He is a 
wealthy man, and a meticulous one, (During a two- 
hour taped interview, he repeatedly whipped out a pair 
of scissors to cut off loose tape ends that turned on tfie 
reels, ) Like Marshall McLuhan to whom he is some¬ 
times compared, his politics are difficult to pin down. 
He is proud of pointing out, for instance, that the 
board of Ms Institute for the Study of Economic Systems 
contains Shirley Temple Black, Maurice Macmillan, 
the son of former British conservative Prime Minister, 
Harold MacMillan, Harry Bridges and black militant 
Floyd McKissiek* 

Perhaps the shortest and best explanation of Kelso T s 
ideas is contained in the subtitle to his latest book, 
co-authored with political scientist Patricia Hetter? 
"How to Turn Eighty Million Workers into Capitalists 
on Borrowed Money, 11 The name of the theory is Two- 
Factor Economics (labor and capital), as opposed to 
one-factor economics pabor only) which nearly every¬ 
one else espouses. Appropriately enough, Kelso's com¬ 
plaint against the one-factor economics is that it is 
illogical, messy and inefficient. According to Kelso, 
two-factor theory will, so to speak, snip off the loose 
ends of the world's problems. 

Press coverage of Kelso is about to explode nation¬ 
ally, Playboy has sent the Washington Post's resident 
radical columnist, Nicholas Von Hoffman, here for one 
of its lengthy interviews* Time is tentatively planning 
a cover story. Esquire has arranged for a profile, "But 
in San Francisco," Kelso told the Guardian, "I am just 
a lawyer, 11 With usual modesty he adds, "A prophety 
as the Bible says, is not without honor—save in his 
own country, fl 

Guardian: What does the war in Vietnam have 

to do with the economic policy of the U.S. ? 

KdsO: Vietnam is an indispensable part of 

a one-factor economy in a two-factor world. The war 
there is a full-employment project. Our stated reason 
for being there is to fight communism. The facts are 
that, for every communist we kill over there, we cre¬ 
ate 500 somewhere else and 400 of them are in our 
own universities. Yon can't win on volume that way* 

G : As long as the old economics goes on, will 

there be more Vietnams? 

K: Of course. Absolutely, You can't get enough 

military appropriations to maintain full employment 
unless you get an emergency somewhere, 

Gt How has the old economics gotten us in all 
this trouble? 

K : Two factor theory starts with the proposition 

that, to understand the economics of an industrial 
society, cue must first divide the factors of production 
into two: people and things, or labor and capital. La¬ 
bor encompasses every possible means of human ser¬ 
vices, whether its muscle power or intelligence. The 
^ non-human factor means everything external to man 
capable of being employed in the production of goods 
and services. Both produce goods in the exactly same 
sense. The economic concepts of all the countries of 
the world are based on the assumption that there is 
only one factor of production, labor. In the Marxist 
or socialist countries, this is more often than not ex¬ 
plicit dogma. The constitution of the USSR lays it 
out cold in so many words: there is only one factor of 
production, labor. Paraphrased, if you don't work, you 
can't eat. 

The fact of tlie matter is that the so-called free in¬ 
dustrial democratic economies have exactly the same 
economic policy, which should give cause for pause. 

The national economic policy of the US is set forth in 
the Employment yet of 1946 . That act simply says 
that the policy of the US is to fight poverty through 
full employment:. Exclusively, If that doesn't work, 
use welfare. That basic dunking is carried through to 
the Equal Opportunity Act of 1964. Equal opportunity 
means equal opportunity to get jobs or handouts if 
there aren't enough jobs. There is nothing in that act 
that relates to or implements the idea of equal access 
to the ownership of capital. 

G: Are you saying that the productivity of labor 

has not increased through technology? 

K: Yes. Take an elevator. You replace it with 

a faster elevator, maybe a third faster. It looks like 
you have raised the productivity of the operator by a 
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third. Automate it a little further and you eliminate 
him altogether. There isn't any elevator operator. Are 
you going to tell me that Ms productivity has risen to 
infinity? I'm telling you that it was the machine, not 
the man* This is the same as saying that the econom¬ 
ic productivity of the mature worker in general cannot 
be improved. By anything. You can take an immature 
worker and bring him up to a level of a mature work¬ 
er. But once he reaches that maturity, nothing will 
raise his productivity. 

G: Then you are saying that in the 20th century 

there has been ever increasing productivity from cap¬ 
ital while labor has remained constant, 

K: Basically, Actually, the labor factor has 

shrunk, 

G: Why is that? 

K: Because the demand for it has diminished. The 

laborer goofs off, spends more time coffee breaking, 
gabbing, featherbedding, horsing around, pretending 
he is working. One factor economists pretend that man 
is a toil loving animal. The hell he is. He hates toil. 
He has used his highest ingenuity to get out of it. 

There is no dignity in performing work that can be 
done by a machine. The minute you can carry rocks 
out of a mine on a conveyor belt, there's no dignity 
left to any laborer who then voluntarily caxrys rocks 
out of the mine. He is demented, an idiot. In one 
factor economics, the scientists, business managers, 
technicians and engineers all struggle mightily to e- 
liminate labor. The politicians, because of their pre¬ 
historic economic concepts, are seeking to make the 
world run through full employment. Now you've got 
a little conflict. Politicians are trying to undo the 
work of the engineers, managers and scientists. Is it 
any wonder that the world is going to hell? An econom¬ 
ic system must have logic* But I can tell you that no¬ 
body can explain the logic of the economic system of 
the US or the USSR* Neither of them has any logic. 
They are happenings, not systems. 

G. What first led you to doubt the wisdom of con¬ 
ventional economics? 

K: It was the depression. The depression presented 

this picture--tremendous unused resources, tremen¬ 
dous capacity, immeasurable ability to bring in new 
capacity, all of which are physical. But also, incred¬ 
ible poverty, which is also physical. The question that 
got me into this was: how could you have these two 
things? Producers wanting to produce; consumers want¬ 
ing to consume. What the hell is wrong? 

G: What WAS wrong? 

K: We were trying to run a two-factor world on 

one-factor concepts. So we gave labor coercive power 
to pad their wages. But coercion and rule by law are 
opposites. Rape is coercion; so is coercive bargaining. 
This does not mean that two-factor theory is anti-la¬ 
bor or anti-union* Under one-factor concepts, labor 
had no choice. We did other things, like the intensi¬ 
fied income tax, the welfare system, social security. 

We subsidised leaf raking. Finally, we discovered the 
perfect Keynesian weapon: armaments and war. The 
only thing for which you can get Congress to appropri¬ 
ate unlimited amounts of money, that creates lots of 
jobs and also does not put any goods into the existing 
market to compete for die perennially insufficient 
purchasing power. 

G: Is it possible that new ownership of capital by 

labor was not considered because the owners in the past 
refused to ednsider the possibility? 

K: I am sure that that was one aspect. Until I de¬ 

signed the second income plan, it wasn't generally 
possible to create new capital owners without taking 
capital away from somebody- In the past, the acquisi¬ 
tion of capital meant taking it away from somebody 
else. This by die way was the overwhelming economic 
justification for war: a means of acquiring capital and 
wealth. 


Gl So if the New Deal could not cure the depres¬ 
sion, World War U did... 

K: World War II did. But I am really thinking of 

the less sophisticated kinds of war where one country 
makes war on the neighbor to acquire their factories, 
jewels, furniture, cattle, laud, etc. 

G : How would two-factor economics solve these 

problems? 

K: By adding a second income to corporate work¬ 

ers and others, one diat supplements and eventually, 
perhaps, even replaces wages. 

In conventional finance, a corporation goes to 
a lendor and borrows, say a million dollars and gives 
back a note. Then the corporation takes the cash pro¬ 
ceeds and buys tools. When this note has been paid 
off, no new stock holders have been created. The 
same stockholders, the rich guys, own a million dol¬ 
lars more productive power* 

G: MeanwMle, the laborer's status, except as 

sustained by coercion, has gone down, 

K: Yes. More of the input is in tools. There's 

nothing here that raises wages, nor should it. 

Under the second income plan, suppose we 
have the same company wanting to expand a million 
dollars and the same lendor. But this time the corp¬ 
oration does it using an employee second income trust. 
Every employee of the corporation is a participant in 
the trust, from the board chairman to the charwoman. 
The corporation says "don't loan it to the corporation 
directly; loan it to the trust, 1r The trust invests the 
money in the corporation and the corporation issues 
new stock to the trust for that cash* The corporation 
takes the cash and buys tools. Now what this does is 
allow the poor man to buy tools or stock representing 
tools, in the same way the rich man has always bought 
stock, namely under conditions whereby he pays for 
it out of what the new physical capital produces. The 
labor union of the future will use collective bargaining 
to help their members acquire capital ownership under 
this entirely legitimate method. 

G: Can only corporate employees join the Second 

Income Trust? 

K: At present yes. The tax laws do not permit 

non-employees to join in a second income plan. How¬ 
ever, the Institute for the Study of Economic Systems 
has devised legislation that would allow non-employ¬ 
ees to achieve the same result. 

Gl How will a non-employee join the trust? 

K: A family could go to a hank, for instance, and 

receive a loan for $4, 0G0* The collateral for the loan 
would be the stock and the committment of the corp¬ 
oration to a high payout of earning as dividends. The 
purchased stock would be put in escrow until the divi¬ 
dends had paid off the loan* The family would then 
own $4, 000 in stock and would receive the "wages" of 
its new capital in the form of dividends. 

G: Economists such as Milton Friedman and Walter 

Heller have scoffed at your theories. Why is that? 

K: What do you think a witchdoctor's reaction is 

when a medical scientist walks in to village and says, 
"Say, Doctor, If you use penicillin for those ailments, 
your patients will recover sooner* " He scoffs. They're 
trying to save their faces while letting our society and 
the other countries of the world that look to us for lead¬ 
ership go to hell. 
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ON THE WATERFRONT 


The Port 


Thank you for the opportun¬ 
ity to respond to your Feb, 2S 
article, which views with alarm 
the proposals from private devel¬ 
opers for certain sites on the San 
Francisco waterfront* 

(Waterfrontsites available for 
development will eventually in¬ 
clude most of the northern wa¬ 
terfront as the Port accomplishes 
its intended shift of maritime 
activity to the southern water¬ 
front with new cargo terminals. 
Non-maritime sites north of the 
Ferry Building will, however, be 
interspersed with active mari¬ 
time piers. Also available for 
developer proposals is the site 
south of the Ferry Building, en¬ 
compassing Piers 14 to 24 be¬ 
tween Mission and Harrison 
Streets.) 

The official acts of the Port 
Commission guide the course of 
events on the waterfront—in¬ 
cluding the obvious necessity 
of attracting top caliber devel¬ 
opers to the sites. This being 
the case, I fail to understand 
why the efforts of Mayor Alioto 
and Port Commission President 
Magnin to draw attention to the 
available sites has incurred your 
wrath. 

Concerning the Port Commis¬ 
sion itself, your description of 
them as quietly parceling out 
land like " private real estate 
brokers” strongly suggests they 
are doing something they are not 
supposed to do. 

Transfer Act 

The agreement transferring 
the Port from State to City trus¬ 
teeship (which City voters ap¬ 
proved in November, 196S) es¬ 
tablishes the Port Commission's 
complete stewardship over all 
Port properties, directing that 
they be administered separately 
and autonomously from other 
City property. 

The entire thrust of the agree¬ 
ment is to assure a healthy, 
flourishing maritime port for the 
City. Thus, making both mari¬ 
time and non-maritime proper¬ 
ties produce the needed reve¬ 
nues are hand-in-hand responsi¬ 
bilities of the Port Commission, 

I cannot emphasize this point 
strongly enough. 

The article also implied there 
are ready alternative to reve¬ 
nue-producing developments 
the Port Commission did not 
choose to take. The tax situa¬ 
tion of the City and the finan¬ 
cial facts of life at the Port 
flatly say otherwise. 

The article also suggests that, 
on the basis of proposals sub¬ 
mitted thus far, the Port Com¬ 
mission is insensitive to a "peo¬ 
ple-oriented" environment for 
the waterfront. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

The Commission is commit¬ 
ted to the general guidelines of 
the Bo lies master plan for the 
northern waterfront prepared for 
the City Planning Commission, 
which stresses a livable, people- 
oriented environment. The Com¬ 
mission is definitely commited 
to the "open-air and open-space" 
concept to the north, as well as 
public facilities and water ac¬ 
cess for the public* 

Capital investment 

1 might add that the devel¬ 
oper proposals are in a prelimin¬ 
ary and informal stage thus far. 


But if and when they commit 
huge amounts of capital to 
their projects, you may be cer¬ 
tain they will not wish to debase 
their own investments by creat¬ 
ing an inferior environment-nor 
would they be allowed to. 

Yet, architects and planners 
can disagree among themselves 
as to what constitutes "good 11 
environment and design. So it 
is rather inevitable that other 
concerned citizens will have 
different dreams for tomorrow's 
waterfront. 

Guidelines 

One dedicated group—SPUR- 
-is making a determined effort 
to come to grips with reality. 
SPUR and the Port are currently 
working to reach agreement on 
guidelines for the northern wa¬ 
terfront. 

Matching dreams and dollars 
can be a painful process. But we 
are talking about much more 
than real estate "schemes" (your 
word). 

The Port is the vital organ of 
the City's maritime industry which 
accounts for almost a half bil¬ 
lion payroll dollars, plus more 
than 40 percent of the $2.2 bil¬ 
lion in Northern California's 
waterborne world trade. 

We are talking about a port 
which handles the most valuable 
cargo per ton of any port in the 
nation,.. the port where a 10 
percent gain or loss in annual 
tonnage represents a hundred 
million dollars gain or loss in 
waterborne trade through the 
City. 

The financial picture of the 
Port is such that development 
decisions directly affect all the 
maritime-related jobs and busi¬ 
nesses throughout the City on 
and on into the future. Thus, 
the Port Commission did not 
choose commercial develop- 
ment so much as development 
chose the Commission, 

To reduce issues of such mag¬ 
nitude down to two personalities, 
as you chose to do with Mayor 
Alioto and Port Commission 
President Cyril Magnin, is doing 
a grave disservice to them and 
your readers. 

I believe that our Port Com¬ 
missioners are fully as sensitive 
to the beauty and the promise 
of our waterfront as are other 
concerned citizens and dedicated 
conservationists. The Commis¬ 
sion is not, however, a neigh¬ 
borhood improvement associa¬ 
tion , and it should not be at¬ 
tacked because it cannot act like 
one, 

ROBERT 0. KRAEHE 

Pub]it Relations Director. 

Port of San Francisco 


City Planning 

X can say, very simply, that 
at this point I support the Com¬ 
mission's actions on this sub¬ 
ject. 

The reasons for their actions 
I believe to be amply stated in 
the Master Plan document, I 
understand the Guardian has a 
copy; if not, I would be pleased 
to send you one. The section of 
the report evaluating comments 
made at the public meetings or 
sent to the department may be of 
interest as they show the com¬ 
plete range of thought on nearly 
all aspects of the Plan. 

ALLAN B. JACOBS 
Director of Planing 


Fleishhacker 


I am enclosing a copy of a 
statement I made before the 
Pl annin g Commission Thursday, 
January IS, 1970, which fully 
expresses my views. 

I am sure that you are fami¬ 
liar with the Pl annin g Depart¬ 
ment's staff recommendations 
which I allude to, which es¬ 
sentially were a maxiumum 
height limit of 175 feet, 

X am sure that you are also 
aware that the action taken by 
the Commission was to allow a 
substantially higher height lim¬ 
it and that I was the only mem¬ 
ber of the Commission support¬ 
ing the staff recommendation. 

1 did vote with the other 
members of the Commission but 
only after I had failed to get a 
second to my motion endorsing 
the staff recommendations, and 
I gave my affirmative vote only 
as an indication that I prof erred 
some height limit to unlimited 
height. 

Statement 

The issues before us today 
relate to the final accomplish¬ 
ment of the Northern W aterfront 
Plan and, specifically, the areas 
immediately north and south of 
the Ferry Building, 

The purpose of this entire 
plan was to allow'the port to 
develop this area, taking into 
consideration the changingneeds 
of maritime activity and to ob¬ 
tain sufficient revenues from non- 
maritime uses to finance the new 
port facilities required to main¬ 
tain the San Francisco port as an 
outstanding harbor. 

At the same time there was 
agreement that careful planning 
would be necessary to enhance 
the beauty of the city and make 
sure that citizens would have 
maximum access to the water 
and enjoyment of the natural 
beauty of the bay. 

The original Bolles plan 
stressed the need for limitation 
of height and excellence of de¬ 
sign* The port, unfortunately, 
has not presented ns with their 
actual financial requirements 
and it is therefore difficult to 
estimate the degree of develop¬ 
ment required to provide them 
with the land rental which they 
need. 

Definite limitations imposed 
by BCDC will restrict the amount 
of water coverage of the entire 
area, which automatically guar¬ 
antees a substantial amount of 
open space. Within this frame¬ 
work there is a great deal of 
latitude and many alternatives 
are available to the port and no 
solid evidence has been pre¬ 
sented that indicates the neces¬ 
sity to increase height limits 
above those recommended by 
the Planning Department staff 
in order to satisfy the financial 
requirements of the port, 

it has been stated that if the 
two areas north and south of the 
Ferry Building could be devel¬ 
oped more internively ’with ex¬ 
cess height no further non-mari¬ 
time development would be re¬ 
quired. This, however, is not 
the only alternative and may 
well be the least desirable. 

There is strong evidence that 
within the Planning Department 
srtaff recommendations sufficient 
rental income can be obtained 
to give the port its required in¬ 
come and, taking the area as 
a whole, there is no question 


that reasonable development can 
be worked out without violating 
the basic principles of he 
Northern W aterfront Plan. 

It is my strong feeling that 
the staff recommendations should 
be immediately adopted, the 
port should explore a variety 
of alternatives, and only if and 
when they are in a position to 
prove to this Commission that 
they c annot survive within these 
guidelines should a relaxation 
of these restrictions be considered* 

MORTIMER FLEISHHACKER 
Chairman, City Planning Commission 


SPUR 


Dale Rosen's February 28th 
lead article was quite a compre¬ 
hensive undertaking, and, on the 
whole, did a good job of describ¬ 
ing the historical context of the 
situation. Her reporting of the 
present SPUR proposal, however, 
was quite inaccurate. 

She said, , ,the terms of 
Magnin ( s 'deal' with SPUR in¬ 
clude no provision for open space 
and make U.S* Steel the arbiter 
of our air rights.." 

Leaving aside the issue of any 
"deal" (of course there is none), 
the enclosed paper explains that 

(1) a major element of our pro- 
posal is the guarantee that 6096 of 
the entire Northern Waterfront re¬ 
main in open space, insuringthat 
there be no more coverage of wat¬ 
er than that covered by existing 
piers and, (2) the "arbiter" of 
> both air rights and open space 
would not be U.S. Steel, but a 
trust, whose members are pro¬ 
posed to include SPUR, the Sierra 
Club, and the Nature Conservancy, 

SPUR proposal 

S PUR is opposed to all high- 
rise construction on the Northern 
W aterfront of S an Francis co which 
would exceed the Planning Di¬ 
rector's height limit recommen¬ 
dations. However, if firm guar¬ 
antees are devised which would 
protect the City from future high 
rise and further expansion into the 
existing open water, such opposi¬ 
tion would be withheld from high- 
rise construction on the single, 
least-sensitive area: between the 
Ferry Building and the Bay Bridge. 

(1) Under the proposal, the 
San Francisco Harbor Commis¬ 
sion would require any potential 
developer of the site south of the 
Ferry Building (i,e, f U.S, Steel, 
Ford Motor Company, etc.) to 
lease, in addition to the develop¬ 
ment site, all property rights to 
the air space over the entire 
Northern Waterfront above the 
proposed zoning height limits. 

(2) As a part of such a lease, 
the Harbor Commission would 
enter into a negative covenant 
which would commit them to 
retain the existing amount of 
water. The total area covered 
by development in the future, 
then, could never exceed the 
area presently covered by the 
finger piers. Under this agree¬ 
ment, 60% of the Northern Wa¬ 
terfront would remain in open 
space, 

(3) An additional covenant of 
the lease would commit the Har¬ 
bor Commission to providing the 
area and, if possible, the fimds 
to construct a landscaped pedes¬ 


trian esplanade along the Em- 
baxcadero from the Ferry Build¬ 
ing to Fisherman's Wharf. 

JOHN H JACOBS 
Executive Director, SPUR 


Guardian replies 

• Mr. Jacobs insists that "of 
course" there was no "deal." 
SPUR apparently prefers the 
term "trade." From its January 
newsletter: "In short, SPUR is 
willing to make a trade..." A 
deal, by any other name, re¬ 
mains a deal. 

• SFUR's proposed Trust makes 
no meaningful provision for op¬ 
en space because it fails to de¬ 
fine the term. The Port, and 
presumably SPUR, include as 
"open space" both open water 
and land. 

• Even if all eight proposed 
trustees of SPUR's "U.S. Steel- 
San Francisco Northern Water¬ 
front Trust" agree to accept the 
office (and this is by no means 
certain), we feel the "pro-de¬ 
velopment" forces would still 
command an easy majority. 


Sup. Pelosi 


As chairman of the Supervi¬ 
sors' Planning and Development 
Committee, I intend to hold 
hearings soon to determine the 
feasibility of the Port area as a 
redevelopment area. 

I feel that designating the 
northern waterfront for redevel¬ 
opment would open opportunities 
for a combination of public us¬ 
age and controlled commercial 
development* This development 
would then come under the scru¬ 
tiny of the Board of Supervisors. 

RONALD PELOSI 
SF Supervisor 


Telegraph Dwellers 


Ever since the mid-sixties, 
a great deal of effort, talent and 
money has gone into planning 
the future of our Waterfront (A, 
D. little Co., Bolles Associates, 
Planning Department and Citi¬ 
zens' Advisory Committee). The 
very fact that the city chose to 
plan for this incomparable nat¬ 
ural resource, nearly 75% of 
which is publicly owned, raised 
hopes that San Francisco might 
come up with a truly significant 
solution* 

It is difficult to talk about 
the result without bitterness. 

The Masterplan For Our 
Waterfront, approved by the 
Planning Commission in June of 
1969, was timid and fragmented. 
Its major fault lay in the disap¬ 
pointingly small land area re¬ 
served for public open space and 
in a number of significant loop¬ 
holes 3n the building heights reg¬ 
ulations. However, considering 
the developer-oriented policies 
of City Hall, the Pl annin g s taf f 
probably achieved the maxi¬ 
mum public benefit attainable 
under the present administration. 
For this deserves our gratitude 
and support. 

The tragedy of the Masterplan 
lies in the fact that it is already 
on the way to becoming a mean¬ 
ingless promise. One example 
will suffice: 










































This series of waterfront letters 
inaugurates a special forum col¬ 
umn for The Guardian. 


We will regularly run letters, as 
many as space allows, in hopes of 


m 


RB 
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providing insight, alternatives and 
debate on critical issues. 

Typed letters of 300 words or 
less will get first consideration. 

Feel free to criticize Guardian 


I Pi FT 

■MHH 


stories or commentary. Our writers 
ali are told they are subject to re¬ 
buttal, in The Guardian, of anything 
or anybody they write about. 

Give name, address , phone no. 


the 

debate 

starts 


Hie reason for this deplorable 
situation is clear* instead of 
forcing developers to conform to 
proper planning, the 11 Planning 11r 
Commission "plans" to accomo¬ 
date developers. 

Each time sound planning is 
defeated, the developers and 
their political allies promise 
fabulous 11 amenities 11 in ex¬ 
change, We all remember the 
T 'hanging gardens" and other 
extravagant promises made by 
the International Market Center, 
When the dust had settled, we 
were left with nothing but the 
wanton destruction of the histor¬ 
ic Seawall Warehouse. We also 
remember the "open plaza 11 pro¬ 
mised by Transamerica. Assoon 
as the Supervisors had complied 
with Transamerica's wishes, the 
plaza disappeared. The same 
routine can be predicted for the 
U.S, Steel Building, Not satis¬ 
fied with the 400 ft. limit, the 
Port Commission now asks fear 
the removal of all height lim¬ 
itations, promising fabulous 
passenger terminals and sweep¬ 
ing open spaces in return. As 
soon as the Supervisors comply, 
these "amenities 11 will evapo¬ 
rate like those of the Transamer¬ 
ica Pyramid and the Market 
Center* 

Port plans 

Commissioner Fleishhacker 's 
request for a solid financial plan 
by the Port Commission fell on 
deaf ears. The Port Director 
remained silent and 1he Planning 
Commission hastily voted to ac¬ 
comodate US Steel. Strangely 
enough, the Port Director de¬ 
clared two months later, before 
the Supervisors 1 Hanning and 
Development Committee, that 
the Port does have a plan, but 
that it was not submitted to the 
Hanning Commission! We might 
well ask what is so wrong with 
the Port's "plan 11 that it chose 
not to make it public and to 
withhold it from the Harming 
Commission? 

Unfortunately, the answer 
is already dear* While the Port 
Director enthused about the un¬ 
told amenities, open space and 
visual beauty which would result 
fion the removal of height lim¬ 
its at the US Steel site, shipping 
is being eased out of the north¬ 
ern part of the Waterfront to 
make room for massive com¬ 
mercial development, a forest 
of huge billboards has sprung up 
all over the waterfront, and port 
land is being advertised to devel¬ 
opers all over the United States. 

Open space and height lim¬ 
itations are not the only victims 
of our developer-oriented offi¬ 
cials. The very existence of 
shipping on the Northern Water¬ 
front is at stake: 

Shipping at stake 

The A.D* little Company's 
in-depth study of the W aterfront 
(commissioned by the Port it¬ 
self) stated that "file area from 
Her 35 to the Ferry Building 


should be retained in madtime 
activity, 11 a position essentially 
shared by the Bo lies Study and 
the Masterplan. However, Cyril 
Magnin, in a letter to THD 
Resident Gerald Cauthen, stout¬ 
ly claimed that containerization 
and other technological develop¬ 
ments make finger piers obsolete 
and that they should be entirely 
removed from the Northern 
Waterfront, with the exception 
of one or two piers l (This is in 
direct contradiction to Ms own 
consultant and to a recent study 
by the US Department of Trans¬ 
portation which predicted con¬ 
ventional "break-bulk", non- 
containerized cargo-handling on 
a major scale for at least 75 years 
to come!) 

Where will all this lead? 

Instead of generating needed 
blue-collar jobs, the forced con¬ 
tainerization and reduction of 
maritime activities on the Nor¬ 
thern Waterfront will reduce such 
jobs by discouraging "break- 
bulk 11 cargo handling. 

Alternatives 

Instead of seeking federal 
assitance to supplement the 
port's financial needs {as Oak¬ 
land has done), revenues are to 
be based largely on intensive 
commercial development. 

Instead of reasonably priced 
housing and added amenities to 
keep families in our city, their 
flight to the suburbs will be 
accelerated. 

Instead of humane planning, 
a misunderstood "tax base" is 
used as the standard alibi for 
catering to large developers. 

The results of this policy are 
predictable: The developers' ap¬ 
petites feed on every new con¬ 
cession made, and under the de¬ 
termined "leadership" of Mayor 
Alioto and his Port and Harmin g 
Commissions the Manhattaniza- 
tion of our city and waterfront 
proceeds on schedule. 

Citizens 1 protests and well- 
founded arguments have proved 
of no avail. Only concerted poli¬ 
tical action by civic organiza¬ 
tions and individual citizens at 
the next city-wide elections can 
reverse the trend. Such action is 
now in j^epaxation, 

GERALD CAUTHEN 

President. Telegraph Hill Dwellers 


Jean Kortum 


The Bulkhead Bill of 1856 
was the scheme of seven men, 
owning only seven out of the 42 
wharves in San Francisco. Or¬ 
ganized as the San Francisco 
Dock Company, with Levi Par¬ 
sons as their head, these men 
attempted to gain complete con¬ 
trol of the San Francisco water¬ 
front, In return for this "entire 
and exclusive right. . .forever, " 
Levi Parsons and his partners 
would build a bulkhead or sea 
wall to provide deepwater ac¬ 
cess for ships to the city's water- 
front. 


Through the years the Port 
Authority (or Harbor Commis¬ 
sion) has generally been a com¬ 
petent, efficient and honorable 
body, and has furthered the af¬ 
fairs and reputation of the port. 
But now that the time has come 
to use port land for other than 
shipping purposes, I am afraid 
that the Port Authority unwit¬ 
tingly finds itself in the position 
of being modern-day "bulk- 
headers, " 

JEAN KORTUM 

San Francisco 

Next issue: Mis* Kortum's his¬ 
tory of the Bulkheaders of the 
1356's and the 1970's, 


George Gabon 


The Guardian investigates San 
Francisco development and re¬ 
development projects which s ore - 
ly need exposing. But you lack a 
definition of development and 
fail to see the class stakes in¬ 
volved; you miss the forest for the 
trees. 

In your waterfront story (Feb* 
28), for example, who defines 
development and what do they 
mean? 

By development, corporations 
mean investing capital in what¬ 
ever outlets obtain the highest 
going rates of profit. Their ex¬ 
periences in the market place— 
cut-throat competition and com¬ 
bination to beat declining pro¬ 
fits—compel corporations to seek 
the greatest returns on their mon¬ 
ey or succumb. Corporate ideol¬ 
ogy—expansion for maximum 
profit rather than for social util¬ 
ity—rules out investing in low- 
income housing, schools, clin¬ 
ics, parks. 

Since the people of the city 
need the money already extracted 
from them in low wages, high 
frices and inequitable taxes, 
returned to them, the people and 
corporations unavoidably con¬ 
flict. 

Hence development produces 
glaring ironies: Yerba Buena re¬ 
moves people without relocating 
them; Candlestick sticks its $20 
million wedding cake in the face 
of impoverished Hunters Point; 
waterfront development turns 
public land into private profits. 

City politicians, schooled in 
the same institutions as their 
corporate friends, captives of the 
same ideology and largely de¬ 
pendent on corporate executives 
for campaign funds, facilitate 
development according to an 
image they share with the eco¬ 
nomic lords of their class*_ 

Hotelmotel 

Development, to them, means 
manufacturing a middle-class 
social and economic environ¬ 
ment—locating managerial jobs, ' 
building plastic, profitmaking 
forms of recreation for tourists- 
-and, in the process, removing 
and excluding poor and working J 
people from the heart of the cit- 
y, converting land fit for peo¬ 
ple's use into an unusable af¬ 
front: Hotelmotel, 

People need homes, not con¬ 
vention hostels: parks with hu¬ 
man facilities, not wax muse¬ 
ums. 

Clearly, development serves 
profit and mid die-class consump¬ 
tion* A viable critique of the 
corporate-city waterfront affair 
must begin from a class analysis. 
Development benefits a partic¬ 
ular class—those who own and 
control capital—and injures an¬ 


other, the producing class— 
those who need housing and ser¬ 
vices. 

v The unreasonableness of de¬ 
velopment contrary to people's 
needs screams out from your 
stories. But what does the Guard¬ 
ian advocate in its place? 

The Guardian wants to sani¬ 
tize business relations and ad¬ 
monishes developers and their 
political allies to follow the 
rules: no contracts before au¬ 
thorization; public hearings; fair 
play and decorum. 

Here the Guardian is behind 
the times. To profiteers and 
working people alike, genuine 
competition and clean dealing 
don't work: fair play neither 
yields maximum profits nor pro¬ 
duces necessities. 

Accidents? 

The Guardian treats corporate 
malpractices as accidents or de¬ 
viations from model behavior. 

But the malpractices you detail 
in the waterfront story-working 
without legitimate economic 
studies, burying alternatives with¬ 
out hearing, circumventing zon¬ 
ing laws, originating deals at 
cocktail parties—these are not 
accidental. 

Such conduct conforms to the 
ideology and life style of the pro¬ 
fiteers and their political agents. 

More important, this conduct 
creates a quiet, orderly climate 
for socially useless production, 
giving the illusion of popular 
approval. 

These malpractices are capi¬ 
tal's bedfellows, as intentional 
and necessary to securing and 
safeguarding profits as the wars 
in Viet.Nam and Laos; the coupe 
in Guatemala, British Guiana, 
Iran, Ghana, the Congo; neoco¬ 
lonialism throughout the third 
world (which most recently 
slaughtered two million Biafrans); 
and anti-labor warfare in this 
Country. 

To discuss development with¬ 
out disclosing the source of the 
developers' capital is to perpe¬ 
trate a half-truth. Why doesn't 
the Guardian reveal how much 
US Steel pays for its Venezuelan 
ore and who gets the money? 

Questions 

How many wildcat strikes Ford 
suppressed in 1969 and how Ford 
periodically lays off thousands of 
workers? How many tons of grapes 
Whitaker G Baxter helps peddle to 
the Defense (War!) Department? 
Dillingham Corporation's mar¬ 
ket in military airfields in Thai¬ 
land? Wages on Castle and 
Cooke's banana, coconut a nd 
sugar plantations in Central Amer- , 
ica and the Pacific? 

The Guardian might scruti¬ 
nize shipping itself, the osten¬ 
sible reason for development, 
and find out how much cargo 
derives from the wars and mil¬ 
itarism, Did the shipping resur¬ 
gence begin with the Viet Nam 
War? 

Certainly, labor's support 
for development bears some re¬ 
lation to jobs it expects to rea¬ 
lize. Has the economy been 
rigged to make organized la¬ 
bor's short term interests con¬ 
tingent upon production ear¬ 
marked for counter-revolutions 
and military aid? You'll find 
evidence on San Francisco's wa¬ 
terfront. 

The Guardian's list of "funda¬ 
mental questions " raised by "the 
Alioto/Magnin development 
scheme" excludes a more funda¬ 
mental interrogation. 


Who do these "hucksters" re¬ 
present? Can capitalists ration¬ 
ally plan cities? What action is 
open to the people of the city? 
Should they rely on the sensi¬ 
bleness of the profiteers to re¬ 
turn what they've stolen? 

The Guardian claims its 
"fundamental questions" supply 
"the stuff for a great San Fran¬ 
cisco debate," Who would re¬ 
present the people from Mission, 
Fillmore, Fbtrero Hill, Hunters 
Point? What does the capitalists 1 
forum offer them? How would 
they compete with professional 
PR men, those bourgeoise apol¬ 
ogists? And have they not been 
socialized—educated—to cWi 
the cop, the politician, city hall? 

Instead of focusing on the so¬ 
cial issues waterfront develop¬ 
ment raises, the Guardian dwells 
on internecine warfare among the 
people's enemies. 

In San Francisco, capitalist 
politicians have delivered the city 
waterfront to their economic al¬ 
lies with a view to creating a 
lucrative, middle-class mooring. 
The Guardian should expose the 
deal for what it is: an attempt by 
capitalists to expand their base of 
operations contrary to the needs 
needs of working people and the 
poor. This isn't a call for rhe¬ 
toric, but for analysis, for both 
halves of the development story. 

GEORGE GABON 

Berkeley 

AIA 

The NCAXA shares the grow¬ 
ing concern that a great injus¬ 
tice will be done to the people i 
of San Francisco if the proposed 
ordinances effectuating the 
"Northern Waterfront Plan" are 
adopted in their present form. 
While we have reservations 
about many parts of the plan, 
our greatest concern lies with 
the waterfront area covered 
by these ordinances and speci¬ 
fically with that area outboard 
of the Embarcadero and be¬ 
tween piers 9 and 45. 

This area has long had great 
potential as the one place in 
the downtown area where people 
should be able to see, and 
physically get to, the Bay. It 
is an area close to downtown 
people concentrations with i- 
deal weather characteristics. If 
properly handled, it would be 
intensely used and would be¬ 
come a source of pride and de¬ 
light for all of San Francisco. 

The Bay has long been denied 
to the people by the Chinese wall j 
of pder superstructures, but diose; j 
are, apparently, reaching die 
point where they are no longer 
economically viable. The 
chance is, therefore, at hand 
to replace these buildings and ’ 
open the Embarcadero to the 
Bay; to give the City the sense 
and feel of water that should b< 
its right and privilege. 

It would be truly magnificent j 
if the entire area could become 
one immense waterfront park 
with plazas, parks and beaches. 
This should be the ultimate 
goal of the City, but it is per¬ 
haps unrealistic to expect as¬ 
pirations of this quality from 
a 'development oriented 1 ad¬ 
ministration. 

But even if development is 
included, it need not exclude 
people. It has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that public use 
and private development are 
not mutually exclusive but 
actually greatly benefit each 
other. comin uedon page i . 
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Pin the tail on the 


donkey. 


tail 


on the 


donkey... tail on 


tl 


(Sound of teletype fades into background) 


Nisker: Okay, like it is now, just like it is I 


(Sounds of a carnival with calliope) 


Nisker: Students at Stanford University cut classes on Monday and 
Tuesday and had a carnival of political games, to protest the 
school’s connection with war related research* At the carnival, 
people could play rt Hit the Heavies 11 by throwing tennis balls at 
targets which represented the Board of Trustees. Ox there was a 
game called ’'Smash the State, 11 where, for 254- you get three 
sledge hammer blows on a car with "Pig Department” painted on 
the door. There was also a small white co ffin which bore a sign 
reading "Have Your Child Fitted Here, 11 and a badminton game of 
chemical-biological warfare* Officials said that attendance was a- 
bout one third in courses such as sociology and economics and nor¬ 
mal in chemistry and engineering classes, where apparently the stu¬ 
dents don't go in for carnivals, (Carnival sounds fade up) Carnival 
topics for the afternoon workshops included "Building a Radical 
Movement," "American Domination of the Pacific Basin, 11 "Radi¬ 
cals in the Military" and "The Ghetto and Domestic Counter In¬ 
surgency* " 


(Tapping teletype returns replacing carnival sounds) 


Edited by Michael Zwerling 

For about a year, KSAN’s Wes "Scoop" Nisker had the only 
original and the most imaginative news format in Bay Area 
broadcast journalism, if not in the U,S. (See Churchill, p, 17, 
for what happens to a program of this caliber.) Below are some 
Scoop excerpts from Ms news/sound/music/entertainment col¬ 
lages: 

(Nisker, over sound of "Horses Line Up "} 

Hello, This is Scoop Nisker at KSAN, I’ve decided that it’s about 
time we did this thing straight, like the professionals do it* Are you 
ready? Can you get behind this? 


Nisker, in a put on, news-rhythm voice: Hello, this is the KSAN 
news round up, bringing you an up to the second report on news from 
around the world, and around the comer. For our top news story of 
the day we switch you now to Bob Moore, our man in WasMngton, 
Bob? 

Bob: President Nixon is still in favor of an all-volunteer army 
and eliminating the draft; but until more stable conditions in the 
world exist, Mr. Nixon says that some sort of equitable draft system 
will be needed for the future * So, the president has asked Congress 
to give him the authority to modify the call-up procedures of the 
present draft law. The chief provision is the random selection of 19 
year olds who would be drafted first. If the young man is going to 
college, he would be able to complete his schooling as long as he 
met the usual requirements for the student deferment and then serve 
in the army after graduation. Graduate students who are called for 
the draft would be allowed to complete a full academic year. If 
Congress approves, President Nixon's draft proposal will go into ef¬ 
fect next January. This is Bob Moore at the WMte House* 

(Voice cries, "And now's your chance, Brothers and Sisters*" 
Sounds of a rock n' roll pop music festival. Lots of noise*) 


Nisker: And wMle the carnival was going on, Robert Finch, Secre¬ 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, said that students axe harm¬ 
ing their own interests by disrupting campuses. He said that be¬ 
cause of the disorders, students are losing the things dearest to their 
hearts, such as the 18 year old vote. Apparently Finch has never at¬ 
tended a student carnival and played Ihe game "Smash the State," 


(Nice lady says "Left up, right up, left up/' fade down into ) 

Voice from far away, probably over a telephone: The Pentagon is 
talking more these days about our defenses in case of unclear war. 
Chalk up President Nixon's push to get his safeguard system 
through congress as the reason. Yesterday the Pentagon’s chief re¬ 
searcher, Joint Foster, had an ominous prediction: nearly ninety 
percent of our missile system will he wiped out, says Foster, if the 
Russians launch a nuclear attack by 1975. The missiles left would 
not be much of a deterrent. Coupled with these missile problems is 
also bomber fleet trouble which the Pentagon is correcting right 
away* With Soviet submarines now carrying missiles our 11, S, nu¬ 
clear bombers have been redeployed, spread out now from 35 to 70 
locations to make them harder to And for the Russian missiles. 

(Loud rasping sound of fuzz guitars and someone singing 
"Friends in jail! Got to get them out!" Followed by Tom Lehrer 
singing "Vatican Rag," "First you get down on your knees, fiddle 
with your rosaries, bow your head with great respect and genu- 
flect-genuflect-genuflect!" Then fade down into organ music to 
create a quiet, religious atmosphere.) 

Nisker: Last week, the Vatican evicted about 20 saints from the 
Catholic calendar and predictably, a lot of confusion followed, 
for example, Saint Christopher was dropped and (pause followed 
by sound of car skidding and crashing) (organ music grows louder) 
Also, two days after Saint Januaries was given his walking papers, 
he reportedly performed a miracle in Naples, Furthermore, the 


Sketch by Mick Stevens 
0 1970, The San Francisco 


Bay Guarc 


people of England 
and the hoy scouts booed the loss of 
their patron, St, George, And the reindeer 
at the north pole revolted over losing St, Nico¬ 
las, not to mention the lovers who need St. Val¬ 
entine to get it on. (organ fades up again) So the 
Vatican tried to explain Monday in an article 
saying that Catholics may continue to honor these 
saints, even the ones that never existed, since 
God will see the faith of those who played, even 
to nonexistent saints, 

(As organ gets louder) Those Saints have not 
lost their halos (Tom Lehrer up again singing, 

"When In Rome do like a Roman, Ave Maria, gee 
it's good to see ya, gettin ecstatican, sorta dramafican, 
doing the Vatican Rag!" Up applause) (Sound of someone 
chanting briefly in Hebrew, or something, followed by 
some mild, soothing, flowing horn music) 

o 

Nisker (ever music): And now some quick white lightening news in 
a capsule. The Treasury Department will coin a phrase by producing 
a quote unsilver dollar. There was a false raid on the SDS headquart¬ 
ers in Chicago which the SDS leaders called "pure hairassment, " Police 
Officer Michael O'Brian who was recently found innocent on a man¬ 
slaughter charge, was fired by the police commission. And, a weapons 
expert said that Nixon's anti-ballistic missile system is so badly designed that 
it is quote a fraud to claim it as a defense* And that’s all the KSAN news for now 
(voice fades into still flowing music and says "In the pressure packed moment the 
champions don't lose their he ads-they use them!" followed by a triumphant conclud¬ 
ing fanfare over which Nisker, in cool style, says "Bye") 


(Background rock music) 
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n the donkey... tail on the donkey... tail on the donkey... tail on 



(Rock group singing, "We've got to get ourselves together' 1 ) 


(Up music "We've got to get ourselves together") 
(Gunfire and other war sounds up in the background) 


(Sound of Indian drums and dances) 


Bay Guardian Co. 


There is a new newspaper on the market in 
Francisco* It's called The Dock of the Bay. Its first 
looks great although Transameiica did not merge with 

The Dock of the Bay contains* (however) a beautiful 

the proposed Transamerica shaft, (Girl T s voice:) It's too bad 
;an't make the shafts., ,no* that's not good, * .better start 
over, I'm Sony* I'm really spaced. It’s uh, uh.., It's too bad the shafts 
have to be in steel and glass instead of,, *WOW,, .that’s too bad. (laugh¬ 
ter) Nisker; That's really getting into it* (Girl's voice) Why 
do they have to do it with architecture? Why can't they just 
do it. 


Clubs* 


Flash* bulletin type news voice: We interrupt 
this program to bring you a special bulletin 
from our newsroom. In Chicago another out¬ 
break of violence was reported in Grant Park 

anti-war demonstrators and police* pro 
test leaders complained that several of their 
marchers were severely and brutally beaten with 
police night stacks* And now* back to the baseball 
game between the Los Angeles Dodgers and the Chicago 


Nisker- There are now 120 Indians on Alcatraz* the first step in a cam¬ 
paign to reclaim Indian lands from the whlteman* An Indian spokesman, 
Richard Oakes* says Alaska is next. As Oakes put it, quote* this is the be¬ 
ginning of our fight for self-determination. The Indians are holding out 
for the fifth day on Alcatraz, despite dwindling supplies of water 
and warm clothing, the threat of tetanus and hepatitus, and a Coast 
Guard blockade, KSAN news has tried to get official government state¬ 
ments on what it intends to do, but nobody in the bureaucracy seems 
to know. Interior Secretary Walter Hickel is said to be reviewing the 
J Indians 1 demands as listed in a six point proclamation* The Indians 
/ have insisted that Hickel go to Alcatraz himself to surrender the 

8 island, so they can build an Indian Educational and Spiritual 

Centex on it, Hickel wants the Indians to come ashore for these 
•4 discussions; the Indians however are hip to that old trick, Pbs- 
[ rj session is rune tenths of the law, Buffalo Bill. 


(Up teletype ticking) 


Also* Thanksgiving is coming, 

(Music changes to sound of strumming rhythm guitar) 

Glen: The United States and the Soviet Union were the 24th 
and 25th nations to formally ratify the Nuclear Non-Prolifera¬ 
tion Treaty. Scoop* do you have anything more on that? 
Nisker: Well, this Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty still 
proliferates treaties* which are the major cause for broken 
treaties as everyone knows* High sources hope however that 
discussions will soon begin on the Treaty Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, 

Glen: For more derails on the Treaty Non-Proliferation Nu¬ 
clear Treaty* here is our man in Washington: 


Nisker: And Tad Squad Sgt, Ed Epting said on Monday night, "The 
only concrete thing the hippies ever gave to our society was a new 
strain of gpnnacoccus that's immune to penicillin. ,T K5AN news 
tried to reach Sgt* Ed Epfcing, but he was in court for all day mess¬ 
ing around with jietice. 


(Up teletype sound and ) 


Nisker: Hi Mends. It's time to begin another fun packed, 
laugh filled week of KSAN news* starring the Viet Nam 
War and other exciting atrocities. Glen? 

Glen: Thank you* Scoop. The Univeristy of T- 
T-Texas made the top story today. For the first 
time this year they've taken over the number one 
among college football teams, and for a 
here's our man in Dallas: 

Johnson; This is the payath that 
continya-to pursue. 


(Garbled Donald Duck voice, unintelligible, is heard on a 
fast speed. Female chorus sings "We used to sing of our 
home land with passion/'followed by start of jazzy 
downbeat music) 

Glen; In Berkeley a traffic improvement program in a parking lot 
may be the destruction of Peoples Park Annex (sounds of several 
honldng automobile horns ) Although 80% of the neighboring residents 
want a park there. There was a demonstration there on Monday, 

Voice over jazzy music and occasional honking horns: It was kind of 
like a carnival atmosphere* to tell the truth, it was really nice, hut uh 
the best and-and-and uh* how can I put it* the most um appropriate 
point of the day was when they formed the human chain around the an¬ 
nex from uh the foot of Heaxst to the-to around California Street* and 
they-th-this human chain showed what would be ripped off by BART* 
Bay Area Rapid Transit, and what wouldn't be. And it showed that uh, 
a nice little Mil that was built by the people there would be knocked 
out, it showed uh the swings and uh various other things there. *. 


Nisker: Bulletin. The Coast Guard has officially called off its 
blockade of Alcatraz. 

(Female chorus, teeming with spirit sings: "It's the Navy (musical 
zenith) the Navy...." Cut to Beatles singing "Hey Bungalo Bill, 
What did you kill, Bungalo Bill,./') 


Nisker, over singing: Bungalo Bill: William Galley, 26 years old, 
is accused of shooting 109 Vietnamese civilians March 16* while he 
was a platoon leader attacking a South Vietnamese village. The US 
Army lieutenant is facing a court martial, and is being charged 
with 129 premeditated murders* and if convicted, will get a life 
sentence* or the death penalty. The Army has announced 25 sold¬ 
iers, or ex-soldiers axe being investigated in connection with the 
case. 

(All de children sing: "Hey Bungalo Bill, what did you kill../' 
fade out) 

Glen: A nationwide survey by the National Enquirer concludes that 
the belief in the generation gap can keep people from settling their 
differences. 

Voice from nowhere: Their bodies were tied around the neck with 
electrical cord to two concrete blocks. Police suspect foul play, 

(Nice lady begins to sing, "Pin the Tail on the Donkey..-round and 
round and round like so, three times turn and then you know, 
just exactly..,.) 

Nisker, exhaustedly: And now some headlines or wMte lightening 
news in a capsule* America's Apollo 12 astronauts are now in quar¬ 
antine, President Nixon promoted all three of them to the rank of 
Captain in quarantine, 

Glen; The price of gold fell to $35,50/ounce, that's Fort Knox* not 
Acapulco, (donkey, accordian music plays on) 

Nisker: President Nixon will make an important announcement 
tomorrow, 

Glen: Republicans in Washington report that the November 15 
anti-war demonstration has cost taxpayers two million dollars* 

(Singing lady back here, "Next in line three times around, keep 
your feet upon the ground, hold that arm out very striaght, its 
got a date with the donkey/ 1 Accordion plays on, fades under) 

Highway SO sank into the earth, there was a funeral held for 
the trees that will be cut down on Bolinas ridge in Marin 
County* (round and round and round like so*....) Yeah right * 
okay* Students for a Democratic Society told a national tel¬ 
evision audience yesterday that U.S. Attorney General John 
Mitchell plans to make sweeping arrests of SDS and other 
leftist leaders within the next ten days, (or is that his back you 
nailedl! ?) Oh* I don't know what I nailed*,, The City College of 
New York reopened its classrooms Monday with a fifty-man police 
detail on hand to maintain order. And elsewhere, the students pro¬ 
testing military training on campus have set up pipket lines at 
Dartmouth College, (to pin the tail on the donkey. . 1 
("Keep your feet up on the ground, hold your arm out very 
straight, it's got a date with the donkey/' music continues) 
(Accordian music up and out, evolving into a distorted echo) 
(Up accordion playing Polly-Wolly-Doodle with clear and nice¬ 
voiced gentle lady singing, "Round and around and around like 
so, three times turn and then you know just exactly where to 
go-to pin the tail on the donkey!" Fade down) 

Nisker: Well* you can come right into the KSAN newsroom* 'cause 
around here we have so many donkeys, we can't miss! For example; 

(Fade in saloon piano and shaky soprano voice which sings "... 
That you'll never guess who" (beat)"whol" (beat) "whoool" 
(pause) "no one but you!" (Beat-beat-beat) Then back to ac¬ 
cordion and donkey music) 

Nisker* under music: To add a little human interest to the news, 
London veterinarians have discovered a birth control biscuit for 
dogs. Babe Ruth's 715th homerun was taken away from him by a 
baseball rules committee, and the most sacred of all institutions* 
the motherhood* was celebrated in great style across the nation 
on Sunday, For this one day at least, American mother sat in the . 
center of the family circle, while the disbelievers had to stand 
up against the wall. 

(Music fill, followed by, "Have you got that donkey by the toil, 
or was that his eye you nailed?" Followed by, "Have you got 
that donkey by the tail, or was that his eye you nailed? Oh you j 
hope you have not failed-to pin the tail on the donkey." (Music 
fades under) 

I think we took care of Mm in party good style. This has been the 
KSAN news* and this is Scoop saying see ya-(musical high point)* 
again tomorrow, (child's voice shouts* '‘Hey, that was fun, what's 
next? 11 Another young voice: Boy did you see where I put the tail? 
Still another voice: Yeah, aaMs eyelashs.) 

Nisker: A group of Floridians, that's people who live in Florida* has 
told a senate committee they want the name of Cape Kennedy 
changed back to Cape Canaveral, 

Glen: And the newest tropical storm is called Martha. 

Nisker: And that's all the news for now, 

Glen: And that's all the news for (chuckle) now, 

Nisker: This is Scoop. 

Glen: And this is Glen. 

Nisker: Maintain, . 
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More hot air from BAAPCD 


Mayor Alioto has a critical 
appointment to make to the 
BAAPCD board of directors to 
replace Ex-Supervisor William 
Blake, 

Both Blake, a machine shop 
owner, and San Francisco's oth¬ 
er representative. Supervisor 
Peter Tamaras, who owns a 
maintenance supply firm, have 
meekly followed BAA ED* s 
don't-ruffle-industry line. 

This is the spot for a strong 
conservationist unallied with in¬ 
dustry or the SF development es¬ 
tablishment. Alioto should ap¬ 
point one promptly. 


As Julia Cheever's Feb, 28 
article documented in excru¬ 
ciating detail, you can't do 
much about air pollution until 
you do something about the dis¬ 
trict that is supposed to regulate 
it. The Bay Area Air Pollution 
Control District, she showed, has 
for years laid down a massive 
smokescreen to protect industrial 
polluters and camouflage the 
effects of smog. 

Let us capsule and choreograph 
BAAPCD's Mar, 4 meeting in 
Richmond, 

DIRECTOR ROBERT HOYER 
(CLAYTON COUNCILMAN, 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY): 

"I'm glad to see so many people 
here. With the backing of the 
people and the interest of the 
people, we can no doubt clean 
up the air," 


Note: BAAPCD got all the 
backing it nee ded in 1955 when the 
state legislature created the dis¬ 
trict and empowered directors to 
establish any regulations they con¬ 
sider necessary to control air 
pollution. The legislature also 
gave the directors a mandate to 
"establish and execute an effec¬ 
tive program for the reduction of 
all contaminants within the dis¬ 
trict, 11 

DIRECTOR PETER TAMARAS 
(SUPERVISOR, SF): "I think that 
the people in Richmond have a 
legitimate complaint, I agree 
with many of the things stated 
in this room. We need more st¬ 
ringent laws, particularly on sul¬ 
fur dioxide, * .you people of 
Richmond need to talk to your 
representatives in the state very 
firmly to espouse stricter laws 
to follow. We don T t make laws, 
we carry oitt laws,*' 

Note: For the past five months, 
BAAPCD has had a state mandate 
for more stringent regulations on 
sulfur dioxide (the rotten egg 
smell from oil refineries), but 
the directors have made no new 
regulations. 

In November, the State Air 
Resources Board established state¬ 
wide air quality standards (based 
on health criteria) for seven dif¬ 
ferent air contaminants, BAAPCD 
regulations for four industrial 
contaminants—sulfur dioxide, hy¬ 
drogen sulfide, oxides of nitrogen, 
particulate matter—are looser 
than state standards, but BAAPCD 


regulations have not been tough¬ 
ened. 

The point: while the BAAPCD 
is supposed to produce regulations 
at least as strict as the state's 
standards, it also has always been 
perfectly free to establish regu¬ 
lations stricter than the state's, 

DIRECTOR WILLIAM BLAKE 
(FORMER SUPERVISOR, SF> 

"To come here today and rind 
large firms (violating)—I think 
it is very serious. We need a 
special meeting of the board of 
directors-—either bring the firms 
into compliance or shut them 
down, ri 

Note: In January, citizens' 
groups (some the same as in 
March) testified about the need 
for stricter regulations, tougher 
enforcement and disclosure of 
the major polluting industries, 
Blake's comment then; ’We're 
not going to be influenced by 
any noisy groups that come in 
and try to impose their will. ,T 

Earlier in the March meeting, 
Blake asked what oil refinery the 
Richmond citizens were testifying 
about. The refinery complex. 
Standard Oil and allied chemical 
plants, had been fre quently named 
by citizens at earlier board meet- 
in gs, includin g 1 ast Dece mber and 
January, 

DIRECTOR JAMES KELLY 
(SUPERVISOR, ALAMEDA COUN¬ 
TY): rT We could be terribly shock- 
ed and very embarrassed if vio¬ 
lations were going on under our 
very noses without our knowing 


ON THE WATERFRONT 


- continuedfrom page 9 

But the ordinances before the 
City for adoption do not spell 
out this kind of joint use and 
make virtually no provision for 
public access to the Bay, 

Three parte are called for, 
but one is the existing Aquatic 
Park and the other two are small 
and are both inboard of future 
C-2 development with no pro¬ 
vision for access through to the 
Bay, Except for Aquatic Park 
there is no specifically des¬ 
ignated public access to the 
Bay, 

View corridors are called 
for in the original Waterfront 
Plan, but in the ordinance these 
corridors become "amenities" 
which axe required "only to the 
extent feasible 1 '. 

Coverage is limited to the 
area of the existing piers and the 
height to 40 feet, but the floor 
area ratio is established at 5:1, 
These pc visions will urge de¬ 
velopment to totally fin the vol¬ 
ume above the existing piers and 
to virtually recreate the opaque 
Chinese wail now formed by the 
pier superstructures, 

Under the terms of these or¬ 
dinances the best that can be 
expected is another sidewalk a- 
long the Embarcadero with an 
occasional peep-hole to the Bay. 
This is in total contradiction to 
spirit of the original Waterfront 
Flan and the ho pes of the people 
of San Francisco, 

The potential for the North¬ 
ern Waterfront is immense but 
it is being totally ignored. We 
have expressed this concern and 
cur opposition to the ordinances 
to the City. Further, we have 
offered our assistance in defining 
those changes that are absolutely 
mandatory if an acceptable solu¬ 
tion is to be achieved. There is 


an irreplaceable opportunity here 
for the City. We sincerely hope 
that it has the wisdom to reach 
out for it, 

KARLTREFFINGER 

President. Northern California Chapter, ajA 


SF Tomorrow 


These are the major water¬ 
front objectives of San Francis¬ 
co Tomorrow: 

1, Retain the break bulk car¬ 
go activates of the Northern Wa¬ 
terfront to the maximum possi¬ 
ble as long as it can be conducted 
at a jsorit and not a burden on 
the taxpayers. 

2, Development of a major 
container facility on portions of 
the Southern Waterfront which 
will not conflict with the South 
Bayshore plan. 

3 » Retain strict height limit 
control as follows: 

(a,) North of Broadway. Re¬ 
tain the 40 foot, 65 foot and 84 
foot zones established by the 
Banning Commission with the 
exception that there will be no 
loophole favoring those who are 
able to accumulate three acres 
or more in a single parcel. 

(b,) Broadway to Ferry Build¬ 
ing. A strict height limit enve¬ 
lope not exceeding 84 feet in 
more than S per cent of the pro¬ 
ject area and not exceeding 125 
feet in any circumstance, 

(c.) Feiry Building to the Bay 
Bridge. A strict height limit 
envelope not exceeding 84 feet 
in more than $ per cent of the 
project area and not exceeding 
175 feet under any circumstance. 

(d.) Area south of Bay Bridge 
but not inside South Bayshore 
Flan* A height limit not to ex¬ 
ceed 85 feet in any event and 


subject to the very best planning 
concepts as defined by Hanning 
Director Allen B. Jacobs and 
Ms staff. 

(e*} Area within South Bay- 
shore Flan, Height limits and 
development as recommended 
in the plan and subject to ap¬ 
proval by the surrounding resi¬ 
dents. 

(f,} Remainder of Bay and 
Ocean waterfront. A 40 foot 
height limit for the entire re¬ 
maining area. 

4, In any area where it is 
necessary to remove maritime 
facilities within our Point No, 

1 above, at least 50 per centof 
the area so released shall be op¬ 
en both to the public andhighly 
accessible to the waterfront. 

5, Insofar as possible, the 
waterfront shall be an area 
which primarily accommodates 
pedestrians and discourages all 
veMcles except needed surface 
veMcles and appropriate pub¬ 
lic transit veMcles. 

6, Strict control over all cut- 
side advertising. 

7* A new Fort Commission 
more representative of the un¬ 
ions, sMppeis, and the general 
public. 

8. Disclosure of all involved 
public officials' ownership of 
land in, adjoining, or in compe¬ 
tition with our port area. 

9* A public hearing by the 
Board of Supervisors, as a com¬ 
mittee of the whole, on the en¬ 
tire Port situation, 

10. Advance notice, in ade¬ 
quate detail, of any plans for 
this area, by either the Port or 
Hanning Commission, 

11* A public referendum on 
any controversial proposals so 
that the taxpayers themselves 
may decide on how they want 
their Port to be used* 

HAROLD L HOWARD 

Co-Chairman. Waterfront Committee, 

San Francisco Tomorrow, Inc. 
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about it," 

Note: For months, citizens have 
potested continual violations by 
big industries, inadequate BAAPCD 
inspection and e asy variances from 
the BAAPCD hearing board-at 
earlier meetings chaired by Kelly* 

The March testimony did Intro¬ 
duce new evidence of nighttime 
violations; two citizens revealed 
that plant workers told them of 
instructions to increase pollution 
emissions at night and on week¬ 
ends when the BAAPCD inspec¬ 
tors weren't around. But a major 
cause of this night-time activity- 
the BAAPCD's use of 1899 ringel- 
man smoke charts, usable only in 
the daytime - had been under 
protest for years, 

DIRECTOR LEIAND SWEENEY 
(SUPERVISOR, ALAMEDA COUN¬ 
TY): "It was revealing today to 
listen to the testimony. What 


Audrey Rogers 


The Guardian calls for public 
debate about San Francisco's 
waterfront development. It's our 
waterfront, under public control 
to benefit San Francisco* So 
what's the big deal? It's really 
only the same old San Francisco 
deal. Unless there are some 
changes in the system, the odds 
are all against the public interest. 

What's needed Is basic reform 
to cure underlying problems in 
our government structure. 

Faulty Charter 

Despite a super-abundance 
of problems, these are never 
analyzed and solved* What else 
can you expect? It's not the peo* 
pie involved in government or 
their friends you should blame- 
it's the system of charter-em¬ 
balmed irresponsibility and in¬ 
adequacy that should be blamed. 

Change the charter and you 
may get a change in govern¬ 
ment's response. The glorious 
operatic posturing of all the 
commissions, the elected offi¬ 
cials, the appointed officials, 
the life-locked management 
system 3 the special interest 
groups wheeling and dealing and 
helping with the scene changing, 
all with great dash and brouhaha, 
signifying no regard for the pub¬ 
lic interest,,, .this is built into 
the libretto. 

For this analysis we should at 
least be calling the operations 
by their proper names. If we call 
a maritime subsidy a "port com¬ 
mission" how will we know it is 
intended to be a shipping indus¬ 
try, and maritime industry and 
waterfront use subsidy? The only 
reason San Franciscans can pos- 


comes first, human beln^ or 
taxes? If you don't have human 
beings, who can pay the taxes?" 

After comments like these, 
directors took no specific action 
except to instruct Jud Callaghan 
a former PG8B executive now 
serving as their chief adminis¬ 
trative officer, to report back on 
the evidence they'd just heard. 

They also discussed BAAPCD's 
position on several bills before 
the legislature, including A,B. 

86 which empowers the Air Re¬ 
sources Board to take over from 
any local air pollution agency 
that isn't doing its job. They 
voted to oppose it, 

briefs 

Good for Bill Bennett, his Ben¬ 
nett Bombers from Hastings Law 
School and their decision to take 
on FG&E, How about a taxpayer's 
suit directing the city to enforce 
the Raker Act, bring the city's 
Hetch Hetchy power to San 
Francisco^ buy out PGGE's illegal 
private power monopoly and bring 
the city savings of some $30 mil¬ 
lion a year? (See Neilands and 
FetraMs in previous Guardians,) 

How can you talk seriously a- 
bout law enforcement when PG&E's 
corporate steal goes unchallenged? 

How can supervisors talk about 
raising taxes—the proposed in¬ 
come tax, for example—when 
they make no move to get this 
enormous annual revenue? 

Suggestion: Ask your super¬ 
visor when he will call for en¬ 
forcement of the Raker Act, 
Nothing scares him more. 



sibly allow the "port commis¬ 
sion" to consider a fundamental 
change in its purpose,., *to be¬ 
come a real estate development 
subsidy,,. .without public de¬ 
bate or decision. ...is because 
it is called a port commission. 
This phoney title helps mask 
the real issues. 

Debate indeed [ If we don't 
change the rules, redefine the 
functions, deal with the charter 
wMch dictates our dilemma,.. 

. .what will be the point of de¬ 
bate ? If profits pay the port mort¬ 
gage, then were is the econo¬ 
mic analysis showing of what 
these profits really cost? The pub 
it-on-the-tax-roll-mystique is 
only a tragic response to state 
restrictions and charter built in¬ 
ability to manage money and 
assets and direct goals. 

It's always been a wholesale 
town but now that the fixtures 
are for sale, don't just stand 
there■ Yell stop* But don't stop 
there, 

AUDREY RODGERS 

Member, SF Charter Revision Committee 
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- continuedfrom page 1 

increase effective Dec. 1. He 
hiked the rent on one-bedroom 
apartments from $87 to $110 
and on two-bedroom apart¬ 
ments from $97 to $135. 

The tenants decided they 
wanted something in return. 

Nine of the 12 units formed the 
Clayton-Waller Street Tenants 
Union, chaired by apartment 
manager Mary Wilson, and post¬ 
poned paying their rent until the 
landlord signed the agreement 
Dec, 2, obligating him to make 
needed repairs and reduce rents 
by $10. 

Since then, Mrs. Wilson 
charged, the landlord has brok¬ 
en nearly every provision. He 
has renovated only the public 
areas—lobby and stairs—which 
prospective buyers would see. 

He has continued to charge the 
increased rent though tenants 
have refused to pay the increase. 
Most recently, he has served the 
Wilsons and another tenant with 
3Q-daynotiees and has "relieved" 
Mrs, Wilson of her duties as a- 
partment manager* 

"Its a process of elimination," 
Mrs. Wilson charged. 

Fell Street 

The people of 829 Fell St, 
have been withholding rent on 
the 16-unit building since Feb. 
17. "To pay it any longer, 11 
claims tenant Ted Kozlowski, 
"would be an insult to ourselves. 
We f re a young, diverse, multi¬ 
racial group and we're all on 
strike. We were happy and poud 
to get it on and promptly hung 
banners outside to inform every¬ 
one what is happening, 11 

To fight for re pahs and rent 
reductions, the Fell St. ten¬ 
ants formed the People's Union. 

The Fell St, situation il¬ 
lustrates a particular kind of 


landlord ownership and operation. 
Paramount Properties holds the 
mortgage on the building and 
the option to collect rent. The 
present owners of record, Mr, 
and Mis, Fred Hooper are not the 
real landlords. They "lost their 
life savings on this building and 
didn't make a dent in the needed 
repairs," Kozlowski explains. 

"Paramount has far greater re¬ 
sources, but we doubt it intends 
to use them on our homes. It's 
more profitable to foreclose on 
the Hoopers, leave the premises 
alone and resell to another small- 
capital investor," 

The People's Union empha¬ 
sizes "human rights" over legal 
rights; Tenants claim all people 
have the right to decent housing 
at reasonable rents, regardless of 
current landlord-tenant law. Un¬ 
safe conditions, Kozlowski con¬ 
tends, "are violations of our hu¬ 
man rights and we are collecting 
the damages ourselves by living 
here rent-feee ... .We take care 
of vacancies by giving empty a- 
partments to those who need 
them, " 

Unlike the BTU, the People's 
Union has not tried to "protect 1 * 
itself by depositing withheld 
rent in an escrow account. Fell 
St. tenants fear that, since the 
court can deliver escrowed rent 
to the landlord, an escrow ac¬ 
count would weaken the impact 
of their strike and make the land¬ 
lord less likely to meet union 
demands, 

Geneva Towers 

Geneva Towers houses main¬ 
ly black, lower-middle class 
families in its 568 units, but in¬ 
cludes about 100 public housing 
tenants as well. 

In December, in response to 
rent increases, some 100 tenants 
formed the Geneva Towers Ten¬ 
ants Organization (GTTO), To 
them, Geneva Towers is a ghet¬ 
to* To other tenants, it repre¬ 
sents the American Dream—a 
decent apartment and a car in 
the downstairs garage, 

GTTO rhetoric echoes the 
black nationalist political slogan 
"self-determination." In housing, 
GTTO president Sam Williams 
explains, this means tenants 
have a right to make decisions 
about the place they live in. 

Tenants formed a central 
steering committee, organized 
through door to door canvassing 
and mass meetings and staged 
demonstrations outside the man¬ 
agement office, carrying signs 
which read "Welcome to Visita¬ 
tion Valley Ghetto," 

When Geneva Apartments, Inc 
refused to negotiate, GTTO filed 
a suit in federal court, claiming 
that in federally funded projects, 
tenants have a right to a hearing 
preceeding any rent increase. Af¬ 
ter withholding rent for over a 
month, tenants were required by 
the court to pay the previous a- 
mount of rent to the landlord and 
the increase to the court, until 
litigation is completed. 

Haight-Ashbury 

Instead of using the one-build¬ 
ing strike tactic, the Haight-Ash- 
bury Tenants Organization has 
organized eight buildings--five of 
them in the Haigkt--owned by a 
single landlord. The movement 
began in a Waller St, building 
in October, after a substantial 
rent increase. By mid-January 
all the building elected dele¬ 
gates to tenant meetings. 


Among 74 units—35 to 40 per 
cent vacant—20 began withhold¬ 
ing rent in February. By the end 
of the month the landlord hired 
two management companies to 
negotiate with tenants. The com¬ 
panies have since agreed to sign 
the contract and have reduced 
rents by an average $10 a month. 
The Tenants Organization's 
structure corresponds to a labor 
union's, with elected adminis¬ 
trative committees and building 
representatives who oversee re¬ 
pairs and handle grievances. The 
Organization has long-range 
plans to expand its activites, 
first through a tenant "informa¬ 
tion center. 11 

Although the Organization 
takes no unified political posi¬ 
tion, some members see it as 
part of a larger movement. 

Exec, comm, chairman Bill 
Hite described tenant organiza¬ 
tions as grass roots movements 
toward a socialist oily structure. 
He sees tenant unions as vehicles 
for tenants to secure economic 
control ever their environment- 
-to push for rent control and a 
rejection of private ownership. 

Hayes Street 

One block from the Fell St, 
strike, at 940 and 942 Hayes, 
tenants have organized and won 
a landlady-tenant agreement. 

The Hayes St. Union began in 
October, union chairman Jim 
Nelson reports; by November, 33 
of the 38 units were withholding 
rent* 

At first, the landlady counter¬ 
ed with eviction notices, but 
rescinded them "when she found 
out that people were together." 
On Nov, 25, she signed the a- 
greement, which, like the 
Haight Organization's contract, 
specifies repairs, Building Op¬ 
erations and Trust Funds, mu¬ 
tual responsibilities and arbi¬ 
tration procedures. 

Lx the Tenants Union, Nel¬ 
son hopes to create an organiza¬ 
tion that "exposes the propa¬ 
ganda that divides black and 
white people* M He views the 
union as the basis of broader 
community organization and po¬ 
tentially a great "people's po¬ 
litical force, 11 

Mission Coalition 

The Mission Coalition Organ¬ 
ization (MCO) Housing Commit¬ 
tee will represent either tenants 
or landlords who bring their 
grievances before the Commit¬ 
tee. Committee members de¬ 
cide whether to accept the com¬ 
plainant as a "client" and ask 
him to sign a written statement 
authorizing the MCO as his rep¬ 
resentative, 

A subcommittee then inves¬ 
tigates the complaint, ennumer- 
ates repairs needed, helps dis¬ 
placed tenants find new lodging 
or mediates disputes, as the 
situation demands, "Our final 
goal, " according to a MCO 
leaflet, "is to get the landlord 
to sign an agreement with the 
MCO which will protect your 
rights as a tenant and his rights 
as a landlord. 11 

The MCO Housing Commit¬ 
tee, more moderate than most 
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tenant unions, would like to see 
a Tenant Union and a Landlord 
Union covering the entire Mis¬ 
sion. "We train people to nego¬ 
tiate rather than fight," explains 
committee chairman Flor de 
Maria Crane. Organizing has be¬ 
come easier recently, she reports, 
because tenants are stronger, less 
afraid to demand their rights. 
"People are striking all over,... 
They're fed up with being pushed 
around." 

San Jose 

The San Jose Tenants Union 
takes as its motto; Housing is for 
People, Not Profits! The Union 
grew out of a smaller neighbor¬ 
hood group called the Melro 
Ten ante Association, organized 
in late January, 

Organizing centered at one 
building on Jeanne St, There, 
eight low-income families had 
their rent raised $45 a month, 
from $105 to $150 for dilapi¬ 
dated, two-bedroom apartments, 
Tenants felt the new landlady 
was trying to evict the tenants, 
most of whom are Chicano, Five 
got scared and moved out after 
they received three-day eviction 
notices. But three families 
stayed to fight. Two are still 
there. 

The Melro group began to 
talk to tenants outside their 
neighborhood and claim that the 
response has been "tremendous*" 
The enlarged Union aims to re¬ 
duce rente to levels "reasonable" 
for low-income working and 
welfare people; to pressure land¬ 
lords to make repairs and im¬ 
prove health conditions in their 
buildings and to end landlord 
discrimination against black and 
brown people, welfare recipients 
and large families* 

Southern Alameda 

In Union City in the fall, 

1968, Southern Alameda Spanish 
Speaking Organization (SASSO) 
helped organize Citizens for Bet¬ 
ter Housing among tenants and 
some small owners in three pre¬ 
dominantly Chicano sections, 
Alvarado, De cotes and Newark* 
After the Alvarado group tiled 
unsuccessfully to stage a rent 
strike, tenants retreated to an 
"advocacy" position, bombard¬ 
ing the Union City Council with 
proposals and demands'. 

To provide housing for the 
low-income, disposessed Chi¬ 
cano population, SASSO pro¬ 
posed to build 279 low-cost un¬ 
its with bank loans for construc¬ 
tion and federally subsidized 
mortgages at a projected cost of 
$5*5 million* 

The Organization bid for an 
area and asked the City Council 
to rezone it from agriculture to 
medium density residential (12 


units per acre). Although file 
Council helped choose the Baker 
Road site, it insisted on an ex¬ 
traordinary, two-step procedure 
before ratification, to allow a 
second hearing for objections. 
Neighboring white residents 
flocked to the hearing* Low-cost 
housing, they feared, would low* 
er their property values and dis¬ 
turb the "homogeneity" of the 
area, 

SASSO has taken the City to 
federal court, charging that the 
extraordinary rezoning procedure 
denied them their constitutional 
right of equal protection, liti¬ 
gation is pending its second ap¬ 
peal. 

Taylor Street 

Ten of 12 tenants at 2227 
Taylor St, are withholding rent, 
demanding that their landlord 
halt all eviction proceedings, 
equalize rente at $130 a month 
(the three bed-room apartments 
currently rent at $135) and ne¬ 
gotiate an' "equitable" lease* 

Tenants, mainly young white 
couples and students, began or¬ 
ganizing after their landlord, 

John Chin, notified them last 
Nov, 25 of an eight to 10 per 
cent rent increase. Under pres¬ 
sure, he agreed to postpone the 
increase but immediately began 
eviction proceeding against a 
tenant who he felt had organized 
the union* Tenants responded 
with a "nan-negotiable 11 de¬ 
mand; rescind the eviction no¬ 
tice, - con tin a ed on page 15 
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A Yerba Buena chronology: "Stop planning, stop thinking..." 


1950: THE Redevelopment Agency receives an 
advance of federal funds to study redevelopment 
in South of Market area. 

1952:RED£ VELOPMENT finds a 19-block area 
is blighted and should be declared a redevelop¬ 
ment area. (See Map I) 

1953: SUPERVISORS designate this area as 
Area D — for industrial and spot clearance pro¬ 
jects. The Department of City Planning* as 
California Jaw requires, suggests specific blocks 
suitable for redevelopment projects. Area D, it 
finds, can be divided into three parts. Section I] 
should be developed first. (See Map 1) 

1954: ENTER Benjamin Swig, owner of (he Fair¬ 
mont Hotel, with a very different idea of what 
South of Market should become. He tells Re¬ 
development he wants to privately develop part 
of the South of Market Area, including the blocks 
bounded by Third, Fourth. Mission and Folsom. 
He reveals his “San Francisco Prosperity Plan": 
a sports stadium, exhibit center, convention hall* 
transportation center, parking, hotel* etc. 
He wants his blocks to be declared blighted, bnt 
he offers no evidence that they are blighted. 

1955: JOSEPH Alioto becomes first a member, 
then chairman, of Redevelopment. Alioto invites 
Swig to present his plan again to Redevelopment. 
Swig details Ms plan (now including two more 
blocks, those between Fourth, Fifth, Mission and 
Folsom) and promises to contribute $3500 for 
a study. The study's purpose: “to find the most 
expeditious way of declaring the area of Mr, 
Swig’s interest a blighted area,” as Alioto put 
it, (See Map 2) 

Swig explains his plan in a major speech to 
the Commonwealth Club. ’’Here is a great op¬ 
portunity to help this wonderful city of ours: at 
the same time private enterprise can make a good 
investment.” 

Planning finds mostly NOT blighted the four 
blocks Swig wants to add to Redevelopment Area 
D (See Map 2) 

Redevelopment, then the Supervisors, agree 
to accommodate Swig, They add to Area D all 
four blocks in his plan not already included, 
although most of these blocks are not blighted. 

Swig gets bis $3,500 back because it was not 
used. 

1956: PROPERTY owners in the enlarged Area 
D begin to fight Redevelopment, Their grounds: 
the designation of blight hurts their property 
values. Area D boundaries shrink considerably 
under their attack. 


However, Alioto suggests retaining the Na* 
to ma-Third -Howard- Fourth block, which is 
done. (See Map 4.) Says repeatedly he knows a 
private group interested in a special project 
there, 

A statement by Redevelopment and Planning 
says Swig’s large commercial plan “perverted” 
the reason to redevelop the South of Market area. 
Swig replies: “Private capital knows a great deal 
better than city planners, 1 say to our city fathers, 
stop planning, slop thinking, but go out and do 
something. ” 

1957: PROJECT Area D-J is designated, (see 
Map 4j 

The Preliminary Plan for Project Area D-L 
published by Redevelopment and Planning, again 
stresses the project’s industrial and spot clear¬ 
ance nature. 

Redevelopment prepares an application For 
planning funds. 

I95S: M. JUSTIN HERMAN, then head of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency's regional of¬ 
fice, notifies Redevelopment that the South of 
Market project will have low* priority. 

Since federal funds will not be available soon. 
Supervisors rescind Area D's status as a redev¬ 
elopment area. 

1959: ALIOTO resigns from the Redevelopment 
Board. 

Walter Kaplan, then President of the Empor¬ 
ium, joins the Board. 

Herman is named SF Executive Director of 
Redevelopment. 

I960: SAN Francisco Planning and Urban Re¬ 
newal (SPUR) calls a meeting of civic and bus¬ 
iness leaders to initiate re-designation of a South 
of Market redevelopment area. The committee 
is headed by the late Jerd Sullivan, a director of 
Crocker Citizen’s National Bank and the Del 
Monte Corporation and an officer of Swig's 
Fairmont Hotel. 

Mayor Christopher asks For a study of the 
South of Market area. Sullivan’s committee 
finds the blight in the area “obvious” and helps 
Redevelopment decide project boundaries that 
include all of Swig's blocks and little else, 

1961: REDEVELOPMENT recommends the new 
Area D for designation. 

Area D for designation. Kaplan admits his finan¬ 
cial interests in the area but* since no one ob¬ 
jects, he votes with the rest of the Board. (Swig 
mentioned in 1955 that the Emporium would ex- 


- continued from page 2 


pand if Ms plan went through.) 

Supervisors designate the area suggested and 
authorize application for funds. 

Herman and other supporters of the scheme, 
including the daily newspapers, imply this area 
is somewhat smaller than the 1953 and 1957 
areas, but do not mention that it is very different 
in character and geography. (See Map 3) The 
application Redevelopment submits is copied ex¬ 
tensively from the 1957 application, although the 
area has changed. (See Map 4) 

1962: THE federal government approves survey 
and planning funds of $607,986 and a capital 
grant reservation of $19,680,000. 

Supervisors appoint a citizens' advisory com¬ 
mittee on South of Market. 

1963: MELVIN Swig, Ben Swig’s son, presents 
the old Swig plan to the Supervisors' committee. 

At SPUICs suggestion. Supervisors add the 
“Market Street Breakthrough” to the redevel¬ 
opment area and to the project area. (See Map 3) 

1964: MAYOR Shelley’s South of Market Devel¬ 
opment Committee of prominent businessmen 
announces a Yerba Buena Center Proposal. The 
proposal looks remarkably like the old Swig plan. 

It is not the spot clearance and industrial project 
Supervisors earlier approved for study. 

City Planning publishes a 4-page preliminary 
plan which parrots the Mayors' committee's 
land use proposals. 

Melvin Swig writes to Redevelopment and 
promises a several million dollar investment in 
the new project. 

SPUR studies the project and agrees with most 
of it —except for the proposed housing for elderly 
men, which it finds “absurdly incompatible.” 

Redevelopment publishes a tentative plan — 
again, the Mayor’s committee plan nearly intact, 

1965: REDEVELOPMENT combines the results 
of various project studies in an elaborate in¬ 
vestment package. 

At public hearings on the plan, vigorous op- 
property owners and social service workers in 
the area. 

Redevelopment publishes its final Plan which 
includes two versions, one without any sports 
arena or other special use. At the same lime* de¬ 
tails of a plan including a sports and convention 
center, theaters and museum are trumpeted in 
ail the newspapers as the Yerba Buena Plan. 

Planning Commission approves the Plan only 
after some changes are made, including assur¬ 


ances about relocation of residents. 

1966: AT SUPERVISORS' bearings on the Plan, 
opponents reiterate their points: relocation is in¬ 
sufficient* total clearance is unnecessary. Re¬ 
development, in league with SPUR and other 
business interests, had manipulated the statistics 
to justify the plan,... 

Supervisors express great concern over the 
possibility that, as happened in the Golden Gate¬ 
way and Western Addition, outside financial 
interests will buy up huge blocks of land and cut 
out San Franciscans. Herman guarantees the 
land will be advertised widely, assures Super¬ 
visors that lots will he sold individually. 

Supervisors, given these assurances, approve 
the plan, 7-2* ignoring the fact that it is dia¬ 
metrically opposite to the one for which they 
granted study funds. Federal contract for over 
$49 million in funds is signed. 

1967: LAND acquisition begins. Landowners 
in area continue to fight via lawsuits. 

1968: AN ARCHITECTURAL team works on 
explicit plans for “Central Blocks.” 

1969: ARCHITECTS complete their plan. The 
Central Blocks, as a whole* are offered to de¬ 
velopers in a slick publication. Again ignoring 
the Supervisors’ concerns, ads are placed in 
FORTUNE, a national financial magazine. 

San Francisco Neighborhood Legal Assistance 
Foundation files a law suit against Redevelop¬ 
ment, alleging that Redevelopment has not fol¬ 
lowed relocation regulations. 

Five firms—of 14 expressing interest—are in¬ 
vited to submit proposals. 

1970: CONSTRUCTION begins on the first new 
building in the Yerba Buena Center* the General 
Electric Building, developed by Lyman Jee’s 
Arcon. 

Del Monte and Crocker Citizens National 
Bank, both corporate members of SPUR, are 
awarded two of the first four building Jots sold. 
Four of five interested firms, most with out¬ 
side financing, meet the proposal deadline. They 
present their proposals to the Redevelopment 
Board on March 23. One group is headed by Ly¬ 
man Jee; and will, if awarded the project* lease 
the operation of the hotel and convention center 
to a subsidiary of Del Monte. 

Melvin Swig tells the Guardian that the Swigs 
might have participated in developing Yerba 
Buena but could not afford the huge parcel 
offered. 
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Yerba Buena 


also played tricks on other pub¬ 
lic agencies* 

Planning balked for a while 
before approving the 11 final plan. lt 
In fact, it was sent to the Super¬ 
visors without Planning’s approv¬ 
al, Bnt when Planning finally 
okayed the plan, it thought the 
special uses it was approving 
were only the sports arena and 
convention center. 

City Planning rightly objected 
to building high rise offices, 
theaters and hotels South of 
Market. It contended these uses 
competed with other section of 
the city. 

Yet, when Herman presented 
the plan to the Supervisors a few 
months later, he included the 
whole plan, with theaters and 
museum. 

HUD had quashed plans to 
include a hotel the summer be¬ 
fore. The final plan includes no 
provisions for a hotel. Yet, a 
hotel appears in the current 
model displayed in Redevelop¬ 
ment headquarters. Redevelop- 
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ment r s rationale: the hotel is not 
yet officially approved, but we 
will get it approved if we go 
ahead with it. 

Planning also noted the con¬ 
tradiction between the finding of 
Redevelopment's consultant 
on the demand for office space 
and the amount of space of vari¬ 
ous lands shown in the plan: there 
was too much high-rise office 
space, Planning Director Mc¬ 
Carthy noted, and too little ser¬ 
vice and light industry space in 
the plan. 

Planning hasn't taken any 
action on Yerba Buena since the 
1966 "final plan 11 was approved. 
But the final plan now contem¬ 
plated is actually—if not legal¬ 
ly--different from the one pop¬ 
ularly promoted in 1964-65 and 
also from the one Planning 
thought it approved. (The Del 
Monte building, for example, 
exceeds the 25 story height 
limitation in the final plan by 
almost one-half—it will be 35 
stories, nearly as large as the 
Bank of America). 


Redevelopment played a 
numbers game to go along with 
its word games. It came up with 
the figures needed to justify 
approval to the federal govern¬ 
ment via ingenious statistical 
manipulation * 

- confirmed on page 15 
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A Yerba Buena case study 


- continued from pat* a 14 

First, Redevelopment devised 
a checklist of building deficien¬ 
cies and sent an inspector around 
to most of the buildings in the 
area—those "obviously* 1 in good 
condition were left out* The list 
included such frivolous problems 
as inadequate drainage on 
porches and improper light 
sources* The language was vague: 

|r "deficient, 11 "not 


-Fourth block, for example, only 
nine of the 48 buildings were 
substandard to a degree warrant¬ 
ing clearance* But that block 
was slated to be one of the Cen¬ 
tral Blocks* 

So Redevelopment dragged 
out the plan itself to justify 
knocking down the rest of the 
buildings 23 would not be ac¬ 
cessible, according to the plan, 
and 16 were on land slated for 
new rights of way* Because the 
plan said so—not because there 
was anything wrong with the 
blocks or the buildings—39 good 
buil din gs, over 80 per cent of 

the buildings bn the block, must 
gol 

At the 1966 hearings the Sup¬ 
ervisors delayed approving the 
r 'final plan 1 * for two months. The 
reason: they wanted assurance 
from Herman—in the form of an 
amendment to the plan--that 
developers wouldn't be able to 
come in horn "Texas or Okla¬ 
homa or somewhere, " as Super¬ 
visor William Blake put it, and 
buy up whole blocks for renewal. 

The Golden Gateway and 
Western Addition, Supervisor 
complained, had been bought up 
extensively by out-of-town in¬ 
terests—and the Redevelopment 
Agency had not sought local in¬ 
vestors, Only San Franciscans, 
the Supervisors contended, know 
what the city needs and have a 
sense of responsibility toward it* 

A vaguely worded statement 
was added to the plan requiring 
every effort to sell land in 
individual parcels and to local 
people* Herman also promised 
no huge parcels would be sold 
off. 

But three years later. Rede¬ 
velopment published an elabor¬ 
ate booklet offering two and a 
half blocks—25 acres—to devel¬ 
opers as a package* And the de¬ 
signer of the project now up for 


auction is Renzo Tange of Japan- a 
- as the ad in Fortune, a decid- x 
ediy national publication, V 

trumpets proudly* o 

Various participants and on- & 
lookers draw different morals 
from this long sorry saga, 8 

To Sidney Wolinsky of San x 
Francisco Neighborhood Legal 
Services, the story shows how a o 
small group of businessmen 
wield enormous power in this V 
city, ignoring the poor in par- {j 
ticular and the resident public A 
in general* x 

To Redevelopment, Yerba 8 
Buena remains a triumph of en- 0 
lightened urban renewal. To ft 
some officials involved in the S 
projects early stages, it developed 8 
because of the conventionai wis- ft 
dom at the time that anyone put- S 
ting obstacles in the path of Re- 8 
development was backward* Now & 
these people see that bulldozer A 
projects don't make for effective 8 
renewal of cities, 8 

To other observers, like the ft 
Guardian, the Yerba Buena tale K 
calls into question the redevelop- S 
ment law itself. Despite attempts 6 
by Congress to tighten it, it does S 
not assure adequate attention to N 
housing and other needs of people 0 
living in redevelopment areas, O 
(The Workable ftrogram objec- K 
tions will probably be met by a x 
few technical changes,) 

Most important: by defining 6 
"blight 11 vaguely, the law facil- Q 
itates exactly what happened 
here. Land speculators and de- Sj 
velopers come in, decide what o 
piece of property they f d like to A 
have but can't afford to pay for 8 
and then get together in "civic" ^ 
groups and power blocs to see 
that it is declared "blighted" K 
and designated for redevelop- 8 
ment. As Ben Swig said, "If & 
Houston can do it, so can we." 


"inadequate 
satisfactory* 

On the basis of the findings, 
the buildings were divided into 
rive categories. Category 5 in¬ 
cluded perfect buildings, 4 in¬ 
cluded buildings with a few min¬ 
or problems and 1, 2 and 3 in¬ 
cluded buildings with various de¬ 
grees of more serious difficulties. 

One criterion for categories 
1, 2 and 3 was an estimate of 
how much it would cost to fix up 
the deficiencies in relation to the 
worth of the building when reha¬ 
bilitated. Since no actual cost 
estimates were made, local land- 
owners claim that factor was en¬ 
tirely subjective. 

Opponents of the project also 
insist most of the buildings in 
category 3 actually had very 
minor deficiencies and that, in 
fact, most of the buildings in the 
city would have been in categor¬ 
ies 1, 2 or 3. 

But the numbers game wasn't 
over when the categories were 
completed. Since 1, 2 and 3 
were considered "substandard to 
a degree warranting clearance"- 
-a vague criterion anyway—Re¬ 
development pushed some cate¬ 
gory 4 buildings into category 3 
by changing the standards a bit. 

But it still couldn't come up 
with the federal and state re¬ 
quirements to justify clearance 
in the Central Blocks: 20 per 
cent of the buildings in the whole 
area and in any sizable portion must 
be "substandard to a degree war¬ 
ranting clearance" and another 
30 per cent must represent a 
"blighting influence-" ("skid row" 
hotels and bars and all pawnshops 
were considered "blighting in¬ 
fluences 11 per se). 

On the Mission-Third-How aid 


By Tony Rogers 

Don Campbell makes art of the future; laser light machines— 
mirror boxes containing one or more lasers* Small mirrors, some 
stationary, some rotating, direct the laser beam through smoke 
held in the closed box* The total effect: beautiful and strangely 
hypnotic* 

Campbell's first light machine, completed a year ago, sold for 
$6,400 and is touring the U,S», now at Philadelphia's Museum of 
Contemporary Art. 

Art, not science or technology, was Campbell's first love as a 
child in Kokomo, Indiana. He got his B.A, at the John Harron 
School of Art in Indianapolis, his Masters degree in art at the 
University of Arizona* Campbell, 28, came to the Bay Area in 
1968 and teaches art at San Jose State College. 

He and his wife, Jeannette, live in their studio at 468 25th St. 
in Oakland* The studio looks like a machine shop, littered with 
huge sheets of acryllic, mirrors, plastic tubes and electric equip¬ 
ment, 

Campbell is a pioneer in the developing field of laser art. Us¬ 
ing hit-and-miss tactics to overcome tough technical problems, 
he can. complete a light machine in about a month. He is now 
working on his third machine, each bought by a private collector, 
and has been commissioned to make more, the next for the Oak¬ 
land Museum* 


Tenants on 


- continuedfrom page IS 

in January, the tenants be¬ 
gan withholding rent, but paid 
later in the month to show their 
"good faith. " When he refused 
to drop the eviction and asked 
another tenant union member 
to vacate her apartment, the 
tenants went back on strike. 

TORCH 

icuiUiD ua iwuavtf-j. v-i*«uige 

in Housing (TORCH), a black 
counterpart to the BTU in West 
and South Berkeley, began with 
a group of Grant St. tenants who 
tried unsuccessfully to negotiate 
with their landlord, Stephen 
Schneider. In August they an¬ 
nounced they would withhold 
rent until he agreed to make 
urgently nee de d re pairs, parti - 
cularly on the sewage system, 
garbage disposal and apartment 
windows. 

TORCH has organized its larg¬ 
est strike at 2121 7th St. among 


30 of 48 units—about 40 of them ^ 
occupied. The landlord, who 
financed the building with fed- x 
eral assistance through a low- 
cost housing construction pro¬ 
gram, claims he takes orders 
from the Federal Housing Ad¬ 
ministration* So the tenants have sj 
taken their grievances to FHA, ft 
but have decided not to pay rent X 
until the landlord signs the TOR 8 
CH collective bargaining agree- ^ 
ment specifying rent reductions K 
and repairs. ^ 

Western Addition 

Within the Western Addition 
Reject Community Organization! 
(WAFCO), the Western Addition 
Area-2 Tenants Union is organ¬ 
izing tenants against high rente 
and substandard housing. Old: of 
approximately 2,000 unite, some 
900 have been involved at some 
time with the Tenants Union. 

The Tenants Union Has called 
no mass actions so far, Mary 
Rogers of WAPCO reports, but 
currently has two buildings 
on strike—on Oak St, and on 
Post, Through legal 
the Union has Stalled eviction 
proceedings in these and other 
units. 

* e # 

Most organizers agree a coali¬ 
tion would geometrically increase 
tenant union power* United, ten- f 
ants may adopt bolder tactics: 
for example, general strikes and 
"squat-ins. 11 The latter, not yet 
used in the Bay Area, has been 
developed by the National Ten¬ 
ants Organization. In Los Angel¬ 
es and Detroit, poor people have 
moved into unoccupied units 
without invitation* To date, the 
squatters are still there, 
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"Nor may the wineless dinner be passed unnoticed, at which 
unfortunate guests sometimes find themselves unwittingly present 
with no means of escape. 11 Thus spoke George EHwanger, M.A., 
last of the 19th century gastronomic philosophers. 

Unfortunately, many otherwise rational individuals feel in¬ 
timidated by wine. Is it logical for a person who has mastered the 
intricacies of the IBM 360 or the Dewey Decimal System to be 
scared by a minor, or even major, Chateau of the Me doc? 

Many people fall into one of two traps: buying the most expen¬ 
sive French wine or the least expensive California wine. In either 
case, without knowing anything, they can rarely be wrong. Never¬ 
theless, wine appreciation rests on understanding nuances in tastes 
and smells. Enjoying wine is as much intellectual as sensual. 

Visit Esquin imports, 119 Sacramento, and browse through its 
large collection of wine books. Those who read French might 
consult the French book shop at City of Paris or the European 
Book Co. , 925 Larkin. I recommend Guide du Vin by Raymond 
Dumay {$6 in France), 

• t i 

The quickest and least expensive way to assay the merits of 
different wines is at a group tasting where 6-8 wines made of 
similar grapes are compared. You have 6-8 glasses of wine be¬ 
fore you and can go from one to the next comparing color, bou¬ 
quet and body. 

The Wine and Food Society and similar gastronomic clubs 
hold tastings in the Bay Area. However, they are generally pre- 
ty well filled up. Occasionally, the various Free Universities 
have wine tasting classes. If possible, start your own group. 
Knowledgeable individuals from the wine trade-retailers, whole¬ 
salers, importers, producers, enologists-are often willing to 
speak. 

• # # 

To a large extent, grape varieties in the U.S* have geogra¬ 
phical equivalents in Europe* Cabernet Sauvignon is equated 
with Bordeaux (claretPinot Noir with Burgundy (red); Pinot 
Chardonnay with Burgundy (white) and Riesling with the Mosel 
and Eheingau regions of Germany. In some instances, these e- 
quations give rise to an ill-founded purism in California, 

For example, it is felt a 100% Cabernet Sauvignon wine is 
the ultimate. Some wineries, such asMayacamas, Davis Bynum, 
Beaulier (Private Reserve) and Inglenook (Cask) intimate, though 
not in print-tbat they produce a 100% Cabernet wine. 

In fact, Cabernet Sauvignon has a high degree of tannin and 
is therefore hard (bitter) until quite old and by then has lest its 
body. For this reason, the vineyards of Bordeaux have always 
produced a blend, aimed at softening the Cabernet Sauvignon 
and adding complimentary aromas. 

Grapes used for this purpose in Bordeaux are the Cabernet 
franc, Merlot, Boucbet, Malbee and Verdot-none of which are 
used in California. This is significant for several reasons. In 
the first place, a winery can label a bottle "Cabernet Sauvig¬ 
non" pax>vided that 51% of the wine come from that grape. This 
law allows the winery to play on the status of the Cabernet 
grape, with no stipulation regarding the other 49%. 

If you consider Cabernet Sauvignon has a low yield per acre 
compared to most grapes and that, in 1960, less than one-fifth 
of one per cent of Califomia grape acreage was devoted to this 
grape, it would appear that much chicanery is involved in the 
use of varietal names, 

• • • 

The public is doubly mislead: first, in believing 100% vari¬ 
etal produces an excellent winej second, in buying a wine 
with a misleading varietal name. 

The law says the importer or bottler, must set the minimum 
retail price for wine. This effectively eliminates price compe¬ 
tition for brand name domestic wines. Retail prices, however, 
vary considerably for the same imported wine. 

Retail merchants can offer lower prices for the same or 
similar foreign wine in one of two ways: either by doing their 
own Importing or by placing large enough orders with an im¬ 
porter to get the best price. Knowledgeable retail wine mer¬ 
chants work directly with European exporters and merely pay 
a customs clearing fee to the licensed American importer. These 
merchants can offer you the best price. The better quality French 
Trines cost Vss m the USA than in France. This apparent paradox 
is due co 20% value a^Ged tax in France, the very low A- 
meric an import duty on on-sparkling Cable wines and (possibly) 
to French Government subsidies to exporters, 

• * • 

Retail merchants who specialize in wine issue price lists or 
catalogs. These should be read along with books on wine, which 
naturally do not discuss actual price. In the next article, I will 
discuss wine shops in the Bay Area. In the meantime, you can 
obtain price lists frem Connoisseur Wine Imports, 432 Bryant, 
S.F*j Thomas Thomaser, 1475 Pacific, S.F,; Esquin Imports, 

119 Sacramento, S.F.; John Walker, 111 Montgomery, S.F.; 
Josephs liquors, 1882 Solano, Berkeley and Jackson*s Party 
Service, 2942 Domingo, Berkeley, You will be in position to 
purchase a bottle at the lowest available price. Visit a wine 
shop, pass among the rows of bottles and you will have an in¬ 
toxicating experience. But decide in advance which bottle you 
are going to buy. 


James SchevilPs 
new play 


“We'll give half of Alabama-all of Alabama— 
to the man with the ultimate hardware" 


By Roger B, Henkle 
Roger B, Henkle reviews 
James SchevilUs new play, 

T1 Lo veer aft r s Follies, 11 pre¬ 
miered at the Trinity Square 
Repertory Company in Provi¬ 
dence, R.I. Sheville was di¬ 
rector of file Poetry Center and 
Professor of English at SF State 
from 1961 to 1967. He and 
Henkle both teach in Brown 
University r s English department 
in Providence, 


Hitler, frothing at the mouth 
as Germany crumbles around 
him, calls for an ultimate wea¬ 
pon. Werner von Braun rushes 
to Hitleris side with a toy model 
of a V-2 rocket. "It's too late! 
Germany has failed me l " Hit¬ 
ler cries as he staggers into his 
bunker and shoots himself and 
Eva with a pop gun* Sirens 
scream, red and blue lights 
flash madly over the darkened 
theatre as armed men plunge 
onto the stage. 

The stage lights up, the 
armed men form two dance 
lines, break into a musical 
comedy routine and sing, 

"Where is the man with the 
Ultimate Hardware? We*11 give 
part of Alabama—half of Ala¬ 
bama—ALL of Alabama to the 
man with the ul-ti-mate hard¬ 
ware. " Von Braun rips off his 
swastika armband, reappears, 
promises and later delivers both 
the ultimate hardware and the 
moon to America. 

This mad, multi-media fan¬ 
tasia introduces James SchevilPs 
new play, "LovecrafUs Follies, 11 
that opened here recently at the 
Trinity S quare Repertory Com¬ 
pany^ theatre. Boston and New 
England critics have reviewed 
it enthusiastically. Schevill 
combined dance hall routines, 
Tarzan fantasies, recently re¬ 
leased Japanese films of the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Na¬ 
gasaki and some searing emo¬ 
tional confrontations to create 
a macabre, yet disturbingly 
hilarious, picture of America*s 
science-mad follies.' 

The intentionally hazy bound¬ 
aries of SchevilPs inventions 
and documentary heighten their 
horror. Much-of the play is real, 
taken verbatim out of the trial 
testimonies, broadcasts and 
speeches of the last two decades. 
And the play itself focuses on 
the careers of America’s leading 
space scientists. One, Bern 
Porter, was introduced from the 
audience on opening night. 

Schevill has special creden¬ 
tials to write a play about the 
secret follies of science. His 
father, a professor at UC-Ber- 
keley, knew Ernest Q, Lawrence 
and J. Robert Oppenheimer 
well. In World War II, James 
Schevill participated in a secret 
program involving German pri¬ 
soners of war and learned then 
"with amazement bow security 
procedures can develop into 
nightmare experiences." 

" Lovecraft*s Follies" focuses 
on a scientist, Stanley Mills age 
(modeled in part on Bern Port¬ 
er), who has left the Space 
Center at Huntsville, Alabama, 
temporarily to try to cope with 
the inhuman implications of our 
scientific and military develop¬ 
ments, Millsage is stalked by 
security agents that make every 
scientific genius a potential 
slave of the state* 

Schevill was partly inspired to 
write "Love craft's Follies" by 


Kipphardt*s "In the Matter of J, 
Robert Oppenheimer* 11 He de¬ 
cided, he told me, It was time 
fox an American "who knows 
these people " to write about 
them. 

Schevill*5 Oppenheimer is 
more wracked with guilt than 
Kipphardt's. He is also a ritual 
figure, the medicine man, as 
Schevill introduces intense ritu¬ 
al and mythical techniques in¬ 
to the drama, . 

At Brown, Schevill learned 
about the obscure horror-fiction 
writer of Providence, H.P. 

Love craft, a frequent contributor 
to "Weird Tales" magazine. 

Love craft T s fantasies seemed the 
perfect vehicle to demonstrate 
how close "our reality" is to 
science -fiction and Lovecraft 
launches for the scientist Mill- 
sage a series of theatrical Fol¬ 
lies. "Don't you think it's time 
for weird tales. 11 

Schevill has used some of the 
racist pronouncements of Love- 
craft, a Puritanical New Eng¬ 
lander, to show how subtly our 
white supremacy dreams blend 
into our scientific goals. Con¬ 
jured up on stage: the classic 
"Tarzan and the Green Goddess. 11 
The white ape-man (actuallythe 
English Lord Greystone), accom¬ 
panied by his faithful companion 
Cheetah, swings through the jun¬ 
gle to rescue his white mate Jane 
from the green savages asserting 
"Green Power, 11 Jane can be 
saved from rape by the Green 
people only by calling in U.S, 
"hardware" to napalm the natives. 

Victims writhing on stage are 
only acting, but Japanese A- 
bomb victims shown on the film 
(we watch their open radiation 
sores being swabbed, and the 
bandages peeled off their hums ) 
were real, 

Schevill*s alternation of 
comedy and horror is best rend¬ 
ered in the "fashion of the thea¬ 
tre, where exaggeration breeds 
reality. 11 A vaudeville routine 
takes off from the nightmarish 
false arrest of Bern Porter him¬ 
self at Huntsville, Alabama, 
three or four years ago. 

Porter was spirited into a 
mental institution for no reason 
by Alabama authorities and kept 


there for several weeks for "ob¬ 
servation, " In the Follies 1 scene 
of the asylum, a black militant 
taunts a patient who thinks he is 
George Washington. To bum 
cities, the black says, is no dif¬ 
ferent than Washington sacking 
Indian villages in the French and 
Indian wars, lf Violence is as A- 
merican as cherry pie, baby, 11 
he says. 

The week "Lovecraft f s Follies" 
opened, two H, Rap Brown asso¬ 
ciates were blown to bits in a 
car in May land, the New York 
offices of sometime defense con¬ 
tractors IBM and General Tele¬ 
phone were dynamited and Yale 
students picketed a Tarzan film 
festival because of its racist im¬ 
plications. H,P. Lovecraft would 
have found it hard to top that. 
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Oedipus Rex (ACT) 

Six Characters in Search 
of an Author (ACT) 


Daring the first hour of the 
ACT's new production of ^Oed¬ 
ipus Rex" I found several ele¬ 
ments to admire: Robert Fletch¬ 
er’s monumental set and first- 
class costumes, the we 11-re¬ 
hearsed, ritualistic and drama¬ 
tically effective chorus, Ray 
Reinhardt’s workmanlike per¬ 
formance as Creon and the un- 
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conscious humor of one chorus 
member who delivered some 
solo lines in the style of Jona¬ 
than Winters 1 fag act. 

Like all religious rituals, 
"Oedipus 11 seems partly silly to 
those who don't believe the un¬ 
derlying superstition, but it al¬ 
so is timeless in its overtones of 
psychology, philosophy, poetry 
and in the superb gimmickry of 
its plot. 

Every good repertory company 
ought to try this kind of classic 
once in a while and every good 
audience ought to see, 

These thoughts offered small 
comforts during an hour in which 
the seat was uncomfortable, the 
pace was ponderous and even die 
good t hin gs went too far. 

The Howling Dog device, for 
instance, in which an actor fixes 
an apocalyptic moment by let¬ 
ting go a howl that makes the 
hackles rise, can be a harrowing 
theatrical experience, Olivier is 
still remembered for it in his 
own ’Oedipus 11 and in his movie 
"Henry V," 

But William Ball goes too far, 
encouraging Paul Shenar, Ken 
Ruta and Ray Reinhardt to punc- 
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By Creighton H. Churchill 


tuate every rising climax with : :: : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : r ' r ' r : ;: : : : : : : : : 

an excessive yowl of anguish or >■: 
bellow of dire import. The Cho- g: 
rus does it first and the effectis 
electric, but every repetition >;■ 
rings more false and grows more 
trite, 

Bad news reflex 

Another device Ball likes too 
much is the Bad News Reflex, * 

It has become chic in modem ?■ 
acting for a character to react 
to bad news by bending over and X 
clutching his stomach. Although £ 

Ball, possibly influenced by the 
new theatrical freedom, updates 
the Bad News Reflex by having 
his Oedipus and Jocasta bend o- >: 
ver and clutch their respective 
genitalia, it's still a hackneyed 
gesture. >: 

I for one would find it the at- : 
rically overwhelming to see a ■ 

modem actor react to bad news £ 
by stiffening Ms body and pop- 
ping his eyes, or by simply i 

looking dumfounded, or even £ 

by turning away, £ 

But a few twinges of annoy- >: 
ance at trifles are hardly grounds >: 
for panning a classic as grandly 
and carefully staged as ACT's f 

Oedipus, I didn't discover the * 

real problem until Jay Doyle 
came on as the herdsman and i 

delivered a five-minute perform- : : 

ance completely out of key with 
the other actors. All that pre- ? 

vious recitation by earnest col¬ 
lege thespians faded into pidd- 
ling affectation as Doyle sud¬ 
denly showed us human speech 
and personality. 

Then an even more vivid 
demonstration of what ACT ought ■ 
to be was provided by Ellis Rabb. j 
His description of the off-stage 
suicide and blinding gave those 
deeds a great deal more theat¬ 
rical power than anything Oed¬ 
ipus or Jocasta had done onstage. 

Bad casting 

Perhaps William Ball's real 
fault as a director is bad casting. 

If the two major roles had been 
given the spark of life that Doyle , 
and Rabb gave their minor roles, 
this "Oedipus" would have been 
memorable* 

Paul Shenar is surely a hand¬ 


some, hard-working, thoroughly : 
schooled, dedicated actorwhose 
obvious fault is fluffing lines. 

His Baron Tusenbach in "The 
Three Sisters” was superb. 

But the pleasure in his craft 
that a good actor like Rabb or 
Doyle communicates is missing 
when Shenar tackles the heavy 
burdens of Hamlet or Oedipus, 
as if these roles called for more 
strength of personality and tal¬ 
ent and verisimilitude than he 
can muster, 

Carol Mayo Jenkins, possibly : 
aware of the presence of Judith 
Anderson in the open in g ni ght au- ; 
dience, played Jocasta more as a 
suburban housewife than a Theban 
Queen. 

Another worthy classic has re- j 
entered the ACT repertory this 
se ason. "Si x Characters in S e arch 
of an Author' 1 is as much theat¬ 
rical lecture as drama, but it 
is an endlessly interesting lec¬ 
ture on illusion and reality, the 
creative process and immortal¬ 
ity. 

The present cast differs con¬ 
siderably from that of three years 
ago, but both versions are ex¬ 
cellent. William Paterson, for 
instance, is not as "real” in the 
principal role as Richard Dysart 
was, but Paterson's formal the¬ 
atrical quality is just as effec¬ 
tive in its own way. 

And Peter Donat, as the di¬ 
rector of the play-within-the- 
play, brings off a tour de force 
of "real 11 acting. 

But despite the weaknesses of 
the ACT production, there's much 
to admire in a company starting 
off its season with Wilde, Piran¬ 
dello, S opho cles and S haw -—and 
kicking "Hair 11 out of its theatre 
to do it, 
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PG&E 


- continued from page 6 
wheel fetj^ral power. The pro¬ 
posal was abandoned as too com¬ 
plicated. 

More important: the USBR 
advised the University that, even 
if the campus were de-annexed, 
USBR would still consider its 
delivery of federal power sub-* 
ject to discretion ary control by 
PG&E, 

By 1966, Gov, Brown was 
out. Gov, Reagan in and tui¬ 
tion clouds loomed daTkly on the 
horizon* Enter the Berkeley fac¬ 
ulty local of the American Fed- 
J eration of Teachers, 

In an April 23, 1968 letter 
to Reagan, the AFT pointed out 
that it would be grossly unf a i r 
to impose tuition without cut¬ 
ting costs in plant operation, 
such as power costs. Three 
months later, a reply came 
from Reagan's then director of 
| finance, Caspar W, Weinberger, 

| who expressed skepticism about 
the substantial power savings* 

But he promised to investigate, 
Russell Thompson, senior 
construction analyst in the De- 
par meat of Finance, wrote a 
detailed letter on Aug, 19 and 
I agreed with the union that T V., 
substantial savings could be re a- 
lllized by obtaining federal power 
I to the Berkeley campus, *." 

I However, he cited PG&E's refus- 
] 3-1 to wheel the power as the 
|jmajor obstacle, 

Thompson also noted that 
| the regents earlier had balked 
at laying out an estimated $5 
million for the university's own 
transmission line to Tracy—be¬ 
cause, he pointed out, the US 
BR could not guarantee a firm 
source of power for many years* 
The AFT replied to Thomp¬ 
son with two suggestions: (1) 
that Reagan himself write PG&E 
and ask once more that it wheel 
! the power aud, if this fails, (2) 
that the state initiate a court 
test to require PG&E to transfer 
f the power in accordance with 
|| the I ekes order. 

As a research aid to Reagan's 
legal counsel, the AFT enclosed 
citations to both the Sherman 
Act and a chronology of 60 years 
of Reclamation and other con¬ 


gressional acts establishing the 
basis for federal power policy. 

In its final communication, 
the State Department of Finance 
told the union that (1) would 
have to come from Reagan (it 
never has) and (2) from the uni¬ 
versity (it never has either)* 

The key is that the Regents 
and the University administra¬ 
tion have never wanted to take 
on fortress PG&E in a lawsuit, 
Morgan's report came in re¬ 
sponse to Regent Fred Dutton's 
request, at a Feb, 20, 1970 
meeting of the Regents* Finance 
Committee, for the UC admini¬ 
stration to reinvestigate the ie~ 
duction of campus utility costs, 
Morgan skated over the pos¬ 
sibility of litigation in coming 
up with two courses of action: 

(1) to file again for CVF from 
the Bureau {which he quickly 
discounted as unlikely in view 
' of the "historical background 11 ) 
and (2) to ask the State Public 
Utilities Commission to grant 
the university a special rate 
(which might produce some dis¬ 
count, but certainly far from . 
the 50 per cent savings of pub¬ 
lic power,) 

I called Thomas J. Cunning¬ 
ham, the Regents* general 
counsel and a former judge, on 
March 20 and asked him why the 
university hadn't taken PG&E to 
court in hopes of saving $500, 

000 a year in power costs. His 
office was "consulted, but we 
didn*t get into the act 11 at the 
time Kerr was begging PG&E to 
wheel CVF power, he said, 

I read Ickes* power policy to 
him, as the basis for possible 
UC litigation as a preference 
public power customer. He acted 
as if he were hearing it for the 
first time. 

"That's good news, " he said. 
"Morgan would be very interested 
to hear about that* 11 He trans¬ 
ferred me to Morgan's extension. 

1 called Morgan, but he didn't 
express much interest. He finally 
suggested I send him the lakes' 
quotes and the 60-year chronology 
so he could review them. The 
Ickes quotes and the 60-year 
chronology came from the AFT, 
but the AFT I learned had 
originally gotten them two 
years ago from Morgan's office. 


What's Happening 

- continued from page 17 

Arrayed against Duff, the staff covers the entire spectrum 
from old Stevensonian liberals to direct action street radicals. 
Any four KS AN staffers in a room instantly form 6 political part¬ 
ies. Which makes programming rather difficult. Which is why 
there is no in house program director now. 

Yet, surface normalcy hides clouds of tension. The real 
world decay of conventional wisdom and rise of revolution have 
left marks on media* No longer is radio regarded as just enter¬ 
tainment: the committed young listener and the staff itself view 
media as a tool for change, a way to "make it better. 11 This 
diametrically opposes the traditional approach to American 
broadcasting which Duff expressed: after censoring the news, 

KS AN, he said, would stick to "safe, non-controversial issues 
like ecology and Indians on Alcatraz. 11 

How "safe" would ecology be if it slammed in satiric heat a 
sponsor like Standard Oil? And which way would Duff respond? 

In an era when the greatest sin is to be apolitical, to have 
no opinion, KSAN will lose listeners as it "uncommits " itself 
and steams slowly into the mushy seas of mind-rot rock and the 
AM radio socio/politic of the giant amphetamine marshmallow. 
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The UNITED STATES DIREC¬ 
TORY has just published a 
comprehensive research guide 
to the radical movement in 
America, The GUIDE TO 
THE AMERICAN LEFT con¬ 
tains some two thousand in¬ 
dividual listings of left-wing 
organizations and periodicals, 
as well as a bibliography of 
books and magazine articles 
on the New Left. This GUIDE, 
the most extensive of its type 
yet available, lists both old 
left and new left, and has a 
special section on Canadian 
and foreign listings* It repre¬ 
sents many hundreds of man¬ 
hours of research by the UN¬ 
ITED STATES DIRECTORY 
collective. 

The GUIDE TO THE AMER¬ 
ICAN LEFT is priced at $3 
per copy or $5 for two copies. 
Address all orders to UNITED 
STATES DIRECTORY, P.O* 
Box 1832, Kansas City, Mo. 
64141, ■ 

LADIES: Save on your gro¬ 
cery budget. Receive money 
for your labels and boxtops. 
Order THE MONEY MAKER 
BULLETIN, Dept. 139, Box 
13564, St. Louis, Mo., 63138. 
Sample 50$, 3 mo,, $1*00* 


EMPLOYMENT 


OPPORTUNITY: spared me, ad¬ 
dressing envelopes & 
circulars'Make $21 pr.thsnd, 
addressing envelopes, etc. Com¬ 
plete instructions plus list of 
firms using addressers. Send just 
$2, Satisfaction guaranteed,B & 
V Enterprises-Dpt. 8-96, Bxl056 
Yucaipa, Calif. 92399 


LESSONS & 
INSTRUCTION 


CLASSICAL GREEK;Elementary . 
Pvt. classes bgng. after Labor 
Day 2 eves.per wk, S .F. 
567-5197 

FOLKDANCING S an Francisco 
Greek, Israeli, Balkan Inti, 
427 S, Van Ness, 431-6200, 


CLASSES in body awareness. 

A. A. Leath, M*A. 863-6925, 
Grahamleath Productions, S.F. 


MISC. FOR SALE 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AVAILABLE; 
Raker Act-3 pages-30$ 

Public Power-4 pages-10$ 
Noise-5 pages-5Q$ 

Steam Auto-8 pages-50$ 
Electric Auto-4 pages-10$ 
Staggered Working Hrs* -4-15$ 
160 Acre Anti-Mono poly 
Water Law-8 pages-50$ 

Police Review Boards-4-30$ 
Ombudsman-10 pages-15$ 
Prisoner Release (work furlough 
& conjugal visits)-2 pages-10$ 
Reverse Commute-1 page-free 
Ecology-1 page-ftee with env. 
Half Way House-8 pages-15$ 
Capital Punishment (FCL)8-15$ 
ADD 2$ tax & mail requests to: 
Charles L, Smith, 61 San Mateo 
Rd., Berkeley, Ca. 94707 


Let us take the chaos out of 
moving. Call Bob or Steve. 
221-57.58 


"ORGANIZE, ORGANIZE"—a 
warning to Carpenters. Send 
25$ per copy to; Clyde Johnson, 
P.O. Box 9351, Berkeley, 
Calif, 94709 


SAN FRANCISCO'S Northern 
Waterfront—the hottest pro¬ 
perty in town* Apply: Port 
Commissioner Cyril Magnin or 
Port Director Miriam Wolff, 
World Trade Center, SF, 
391-8000. 

WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER 
GUIDE-$1,75, Rates, schedules 
700 passenger carrying 
freighters. Travel-tips, 

40-21, JDP, Bell, Bayside, N. Y, 

CABUYA BAGS-woven natural 
ft her handbags-leather trimm- 
ed-for beach, campus, casual, 
(C.D. RrojectJWrite: Andean, 
Box 472-R, Cuenca, Ecuador* 


PERSONALS 


JACQUES ANDRIS, Father for¬ 
gives you. Call 585-8887. 
Come home. 


ORIENTAL GIRLS ONLY! When 
you visit Los Angeles and want 
a real good time call (213) 
386-7854 for info. 


Committee for Homosexual 
Freedom meets at the Cabaret 
260 Valencia, S.F. 8:30 p*m. 
Fridays, "An Activist Group, 11 


GENE DEBS LIVES;For informa¬ 
tion abt, San Francisco Social¬ 
ist Party write P.O.Box 1116, 

San Francisco, 94101, 


COMPLETE your family with 
a baby kitten bom March 31. 
Given to a good home. Call 
564-9264 in the evening, 

LET*S THROW the bad actors 
out NEXT YEAR*Send"The Real | 
Ronald Reagan" to your Conser¬ 
vative friends ,$1. Reagan Book, 
Box C, S.F. 94131 

B,P*—I am not a swan. Alex¬ 
andria didn r t fit. If it matters, 
find me* Home. M, 


CONCERNED about overpop¬ 
ulation? Write xo ZPG, Inc., 
for details on how you can 
halt the population explo¬ 
sion* ZPG, 367 State St*, 

Los Altos, Calif., 94022. 

Let humanism help ease the 
pain of the gap between you 
and your environment. For free 
information about this construc¬ 
tive alternative to traditional 
religion and philosophy, write: 
American Humanist Association, j 
Deft. BG, 125 El Camino del 
Mar, San Francisco, Ca, 94121 


IF YOU BELIEVE, * .the people 
should control their political 
institutions from top to bottom 
help out a candidate who be¬ 
lieves it too. Send money to.. 
Wm. O, Smith, Candidate for 
Supervisor;Contra Costa County; 
4112 Wilson Lane; Concord, Ca* 


REAL ESTATE 


GRASS VALLEY are a; 4 acr, 1 ■ 
rm. cabin, $6000, $1500 dn. 2 
acr, inside Tahoe Nat'l Forest, 
remote, creek, $4000, $800 dn. 
P.O.Box 73 Lagunitas.457-1632 


RENTALS 


MENDOCINO [ attractive rooms 
-$S per night-double, $35 per 
week-double, kitchen use. 
Randall Gallery. Write Box 
37 or phone 707-937-5219 


Sell with low cost 
Guardian ads! 


{minimum 3 lines) 

Times run per issue 

t & 2... M* a line 

3 to 12______ AS* a line 

13 & over...38*a line 



Write your ad below or call UN 1 -9600 


NAME _ 
ADDRESS 
STATE _ 


. ZIP CODE 


PHONE NUMBER 


NO. TIMES TO RUN . 


, STARTING DATE. 


mil TO: THE BAY GUARDIAN, 1070 BRYANT ST„ SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 94103 

{ENCLOSE CHECK WITH ORDER) 






































































The shame of 
our abortion law 


The San Francisco Bay Guardian April / 7, / 970 page 19 


- continuedfrom page 5 

cretaxies to hippies, who be¬ 
come temporary welfare patients 
on the basis that pregnancy makes 
them technically unemployable. 
{Hie cost benefit analysis still 
applies, however. If these women 
were forced to give birth, they 
would still become temporary 
welfare patients,) 

One other way for poorwomen 
to get free or low cost abortions 
is through county hospitals—al¬ 
though county hospitals reject 
a higher percentage of abortion 
applications than other hospitals. 

Dr. Jackson estimates that, 
besides MediCal abortions, an¬ 
other 10% or so are obtained by 
poor women through county hos¬ 
pitals. But he points out that 
even "free 11 services from county 
hospitals may involve a Hen on 
personal property or a house. 

San Francisco ! s county hospi¬ 
tal, SF General, does not put a 
Hen on an indigent patient's 
house, explains social service 
worker Nancy Nakai. It provides 
abortions (and other services) 
free to couples who have no oth- 

Rexroth 

—continued,from page 4 

establish the community neces¬ 
sary for the educative relation¬ 
ship to begin. This is certainly 
true of the graduates of South¬ 
ern California upper middle 
class slurburhia so desperately 
m need of remedial education. 

No student can begin to learn 
until he has mastered the mean¬ 
ing of Cofm-Bendit's slogan that 
launched the Paris May Days-—■ 
"When examined, answer with 
questions*" 

Nothing could indicate better 
the aHenation of what the head 
of the English Department at 
another univeristy calls the cro¬ 
codiles in the back bays of ten¬ 
ure, than the Good Gray Doktor 
at another school who once 
asked me, "How do you enforce 
discipline with theories like 
yours?" "I don T t. 11 "But who is 
responsible?" "We all are," "I 
can't understand that. What is 
the principle behind it?" "1 
would say, agape," 

I could see his mind running 
over the index to Krafft-Ebing's 
ftychopathia Sexualis which he 
doubtless knew by heart, un¬ 
able to locate the word between 
aberrations and anmlinctus, "But 
just how do you do it?" said he. 
"like a kind of dedicated, even 
ecstatic, underground Mass cul¬ 
minating with the kiss of peace 
and communion. ,T 

During the rest of the brief 
conversation, I realized that he 
thought I meant a Black Mass. 

A man who would believe such 
a thing or beHeve anybody could 
get away with it, or that students 
would accept it, has spent his 
entire life at the bottom of an 
abandoned missile silo* 

When I told my students (as 
an example of utter aHenation), 
one of the girls said, "Well, we 
might as well be hung for wolves 
as dogs; I T II take off my clothes 
and get up on the table." An¬ 
other said, I'll make a psycho- 
deHc chasuble, ornamented 
with bats and rattlesnakes, 11 An¬ 
other said, "Pll bring some in¬ 
cense mixed with hash and op¬ 
ium and we can invite all the 
lost souls embalmed in tenure. " 

I guess we didn't feel all that 
self-sacrificing, because some¬ 
how we never got around to it. 

Too busy writing songs much 
Hke Abelard, Aquinas or the 
Carmina Burana, 


er assets or property worth more 
than $3000 and who take home 
less than $385 a month. 

Planned Parenthood 
Many of the women who do 
make it through the state's abor¬ 
tion mare do so only because of 
careful briering from Planned 
Parenthood, in 1969, Planned 
Parenthood made 2, 300 abor¬ 
tion referrals in San Francisco 
and Oakland. (Address: 2340 
Clay St., 922-1720) 

Other groups, Hke the Asso¬ 
ciation to Repeal Abortion Laws, 
reject the expense, humdHation 
and invasion of privacy the law 
imposes on women and instead 
refer patients to doctors in Mex¬ 
ico, Puerto Rico and japan. 

Richard Bowers, A.R.A.L.'s 
full-time executive director, es¬ 
timates that Ms organization gave 
information about foreign doc¬ 
tors to some 5,000 local women 
last year. Cost of an abortion in 
Mexico City: $200-250 for the 
doctor and $250 for tranporta- 
tion, The A.R.A.L* carefully 
checks its list of specialists and 
warns against $75 treatments 
from shady operators in Tijuana. 
(Address: P.O. Box 6083, S.F. 
94101, 387-6480) 

But each year thousands of 
suffering women whom groups 
like Planned Parenthood and A. 
R.A.L. don't reach bear un- 

MORRISON 
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visors, by inadvertence, goaded 
the people they sought to pacify. 
They did that by attempting to 
cut out for the ensuing year the 
annual five per cent pay incre¬ 
ment for length of service, wMch 
City workers assume to be a con¬ 
dition of employment. 

Thus the Supervisors succeeded 
in convincing everybody in City 
service that their ways were devi¬ 
ous, They would bestow a raise 
with one hand and snatch it away 
with the other. By adding an 
ethical element to the dispute a- 
bove and beyond the power strug¬ 
gle, they gave City employees 
the spirit and solidarity they need¬ 
ed to undergo the rigors of a strike, 

The Mayor T s early role was 
curious. Shooting from the hip, 
he declared he would veto the 
original $9.5 million package; 
and he pooh-poohed the pros¬ 
pect of a strike, acting in su¬ 
perb unconsciousness of whatwas 
in store for him. On the calling 
of the strike, he feH to bargain¬ 
ing with a vengenace. By then, 
his power to influence the course 
of events was much diminished. 
His adversary was a united labor 
movement on whose support he 
depended for poHtical survival. 

But of course the Mayor is the 
repository of a large measure of 
labor's hopes. I think the key to 
the strike settlement lay in the 
dynamics of that reciprocal 
dependency. The relevant ques¬ 
tion was how easily the labor 
leaders were willing to let the 
Mayor off* They chose a modest 
settlement of $6 million. An¬ 
other important Hmiting force 
was also at work. As the labor 
coalition grew in scope and 
power, it lost the militancy and 
ideological bite that hospital 
workers, Local 400 and the 
janitors had origin ally given it* 
United labor is not a threat to 
the established order. 

We now have de facto col¬ 
lective bargaining in City ser¬ 
vice. The press of events has 
compelled at least one major 
policy decision. 


wanted children because they 
can't afford abortions or don't 
know loopholes in the law, or are 
killed or maimed by underground 
abortionists. The California Ma¬ 
ternity Mortality committee re¬ 
ports that some 30 women in the 
state die each year from illegal 
abortions. 

Legislative Analyst Post esti¬ 
mated that 30% of all MediCal 
mothers would choose abortions 
if all restrictions were elimin¬ 
ated. Bowers, a founder and 
director of Zero Population ■ 
Growth, says that "50% or per¬ 
haps as high as 2/3 of aU pro¬ 
spective mothers will elect to 
postpone birth," 

Coalition 

Bowers is part of an interest¬ 
ing coaHtion between conserva¬ 
tion and women's liberation 
forces that may eventually topple 
abortion laws. While groups Hke 
the Society for Humane Abortion 
start with a concern for women's 
rights to control their reproduc¬ 
tive destiny and to be treated 
like human beings, Bcwers'rirst 
concern is the population explo¬ 
sion. 

Bowers gpes even beyond Ze¬ 
ro Population Growth and advo¬ 
cates a population decline—to 
100 million in the U.S * by the 
year 2000. A lawyer and former 
RepubHcan town chairman from 
Connecticut, he recently ap- 
peared at a Militant Labor For¬ 
um with young socialists and 
members of women's Hberation 
to denounce the abortion law. 

Under the umbreHa of the A- 
bortion Initiative Project, A, R. 
A.L. and numerous other groups 
are working to get repeal of the 
1967 law on the November bal¬ 
lot. Bowers says, "With the 
added awareness of population 


density, we are going to suc¬ 
ceed" in getting the 325,000 
signatures necessary by June 15th 
as well as the vote in November. 

Less optimistic observers fear 
conservative rural counties of 
the state will defeat the initia¬ 
tive even if it does get on the 
ballot. (23 counties out of 5 8 re- - 
ported no abortions at all in the 
Hist nine months of 1969.) 

But in any case, says Bowers, 
"We consider the abortion ini¬ 
tiative the most important eco¬ 
logical event that will happen 
this year." 

The only other way to topple 
the 1967 law is through the 
courts. Hi February, the state 
Supreme Court struck down the 
old 1850 law in the well-publi¬ 
cized Belous case* Civil libertar¬ 
ians hope that the court's rea¬ 
soning—the unconstitutional 
vagueness of the old law; recog¬ 
nition of a woman's right to de¬ 
termine her own reproductive 
destiny; and the fact that it is 
more dangerous to bear a child 
than to have an abortion—can be 
used against the 1967 law. 

The 1967 law has already 
been struck down on those 
grounds by an Orange County 
municipal court that acquitted 
Dr* Robert C, Robb of an a- 
bortion charge in January* Judge 
Paul Mast also ruled that the 
law violates the 14th Amend¬ 
ment's equal protection clause 
because it results in a "dispar¬ 
ity of treatment in different 
regions of the state" and "be¬ 
tween rich and poor, 11 

But the state is appeaHng 
the decision and other doctors, 
even in Orange County, are 
afraid to disobey the law until 
the constitutional issues have 
been affirmed by the state Su¬ 
preme Court or even the US 
Supreme Court. 


Surprising as it sounds, the 
percentage of women professois 
in the U.S. has decreased in 
the last 50 years. Nationwide, 


the proportion of female col¬ 
lege and univeristy teacheis 
has declined from 26% in 1920 
to 22% in 1966. 

The proportions are even 
smaller for tenured positions: at 
the University of California in Ber¬ 
keley, 8% of the tenured pro¬ 
fessors were women in 1918; in 
1970—3%, The university glad¬ 
ly hires women as low-paid teach¬ 
ing assistants, but then denies 
them tenure, even in traditional 
"women's fields," 

The sociology department, 
for instance, where 77% of the 
B.A.'s are earned by women, has 
not a single woman professor, 
"It's not that women aren't qua 
Hfied, but simply that they won't 
hire them" charges Marijean 
Suelzle of the Graduate Women's 
Sociology Caucus. 


•«**«•****•* 


The 1964 Civil Rights Act 
prohibits sex discrimination in 
employment, but the Chronicle 
and Examiner persist in publish¬ 
ing want ads segregated by sex. 
And in a typical day's ads, the 
average salary advertised for wo¬ 
men is 60% of the average salary 
advertised for men, says Brenda 
Brush who is bringing a lawsuit 
against the Cbramcle-Exammex 
with the help of the Neighbor¬ 
hood Legal Assistance Foundation, 
The statistics accurately reflect 
the national averages: fulltime 
women workers earn 58% of what 
full-time men workers earn. 

The San Francisco suit may 
result in a nationwide torrent of 
similar cases* Miss Brush and at¬ 
torney Howard DeNiJke originally 
filed a second action against the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission because it had 
claimed that its Jurisdiction o- 
ver employers, labor unions a q d 
employment agencies did not 
include newspapers. But the EE 
OC was so embarrassed to be 
named a defendant that officials 
in Washington reversed their rul¬ 
ing and hastily joined the case 
against the Chronicle-Examiner, 


If you don’t koow the players, you can’t understand the game. 

Back issues of the Guardian: a program for the KRON-TV hearings 


Circle the issues you want and enclose 25« per copy. 
We will send you the complete issue, postage paid. Or 
send $2 and we will send you the full set. Write for our 


complete list of available back issues and stories (BART, 
PG&E, Candlestick Park, draft boards, the SF grand 
juries, juvenile hall, etc.) 
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! \ Sept 25, UT-How Assessor Russell Walden, ■ 

later convicted of bribery, allowed the Ex- 
\]\ aminer/CtircNiicle to escape millions of 
| dollars in personal property taxes. ■ 



Jan. 22, ‘6B-TJie newspaper strike: Why the 1 

1965 merger made the strike inevitable. *1 ( 


s " ] 

Feb. 7, *684he Ex/Chron merger: How the ji 
two papers skipped to Carson City In August ■ 
1965, to secretly file merger documents. '! 

f 

Feb. 27. ‘68-Behmd4he'SCenes in the views- ^ r 

paper strike. { 

May 14, ‘68-How the city pays $250,000 a year to Superchron for 
legal notices nobody sees in print. ) 


Nov. 1, '68*KRQN-SFs very own ‘wasteland’: ' 
l|| A critique of KRON in 1968 just before the 
FCC decided to hold hearings on the re- f 
^ newal of KRON’s license. 1 


July tO, *69-Monopoly and po¬ 
litical blackmail: Editor Bruce 
BrugmanrTs testimony before 
the Senate Antitrust and Mo¬ 
nopoly Subcommittee against 
the Newspaper Preservation 
Act 



March 27, *69 S si perch ron- 
Wanted Dead or Alive: The its. 
Supreme Court rules illegal 
Superchron's joint venture type 
arrangement. 

May 22. ‘BS-The dicks from 
Superchron: Superchron's pri¬ 
vate detectives go to work on 
A1 Kitin and Mrs. Blanche Street 
the two KftON challengers. 


August 18, ‘69-Superchron admits the use of 
private detectives: Chronicle Publisher Charles 
Thieriofs chilling rationale for a newspaper to 
use private dicks. 


Dec. 16, ‘69-How the Chronicle 
blacked out liberal Supervisor 
Jack Morrison in the November 
election. 


Feb. 28, 70*Sneak preview of 
the FCC hearings: The list of 
'witnesses and their expected 
testimony. KRON's political 
muscle in getting an SF cable 
franchise. 





































Law and order, please 


The ecologist cometh? 


Los Siete on trial 


The current pesticide poisoning rate for farm work¬ 
ers—at least 15 of every 100—is 33 times the average 
injury rate for all California industries, according to 
a State Department of Public Health study released in 
I December* 

While Gov* Reagan talks about the need to crack 
down on the campus, California's 300,000 ill-housed, 
mal-nouiished , farm worker are in daily danger of 
injury and death because of a T 'serious breakdown in 
law enforcement" of pesticide safety regulations, as 
disclosed by the California Rural Legal Assistance* 

! Farm workers form the bottom layer of California's 
i $4,3 billion agribusiness pyramid in which the top few 
corporations --Di Giorgio, Kern County Land, the 
Rank of America, among others—persist in the use of 
pesticides because it is cheap and profitable* This tip 
of the pyramid has successfully lobbied for yeais a- 
gainst effective regulation of pesticide use, and con¬ 
tinues to do so* 

The CRLA, a tough, effective OEQ unit, has begun a 
campaign against the continued abuse of pesticides 
and has filed a formal complaint with the California 
Department of Agriculture, 

The CRLA complaint cited these violations against 
I workers: 


- Clerks routinely approve permit applications 
that clearly indicate violations of requirements for the 
safe use of pesticides. 


In most cases, the procedures to issue permits 
axe so lax that the county commissioners could not 
possibly determine—as the law instructs—whether pes¬ 
ticides will be administered safely. 

Commissioners "almost never enforce" a provi¬ 
sion requiring growers to inform workers of precautions 
and safety regulations before they handle pesticides or 
work in areas where injurious residues remain* 


Labelling of pesticide containers (often the first 
thing a worker consults after an injury occurs) is gross¬ 
ly inadequate. 


Commissioners rarely take disciplinary action 
against pesticide users. In 1968 in Riverside County, 
66 complaints were Hied with the county commission¬ 
er* None resulted in disciplinary action. 

The pesticide rules come from several sources. Many 
are from the State De partment of Agriculture 's own Ad- 
ministrative Code, others are in the Agricultural Code 
promulgated by the legislature. The Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Department’s division of Industrial Safety also 
regulates the use of pesticides. 

One broad provision of the Administrative Code, 
violated in numerous ways, stipulates that "No injur¬ 
ious material or restricted material shall be applied 
under any circumstances on any location where dam¬ 
age, illness or injury appears likely to result," 

To fulfull the general requirements of this regula¬ 
tion claims CRLA, "there is a serious question whe¬ 
ther any use of pesticides should be made while fie Id - 
workers are present." But in addition, the county ag¬ 
ricultural commissioners allow growers to violate sp¬ 
ecific requirements that they inform all persons on 
the property when pesticides are being used, and in¬ 
form fieldworkers of precautions and safety orders. 

CRLA has for months offered about the only re¬ 
course for workers seeking to gain their legal rights 
to fair employment and decent working conditions. 
Two examples: 

President Nixon last winter declared 14 northern 
California counties disaster areas because of floods. 
Emergency aid promptly went to businessmen, growers, 
lumbermen and local governments —not to farm work¬ 
ers who had lost substantial wages* CRLA intervened 
with the federal Department of Agriculture to get 
desperately needed food stamp assistance. 

CRLA is now suing the U*S, Department of Labor 
to stop federally funded California Farm Labor Offices 
from deliberately referring workers to employers who 
pay substandard wages, request twice as many work¬ 
ers as needed to further drive down wages, don't pro¬ 
vide toilets and drinking water and employ "wetbacks, 11 
These all are in direct violation of federal and state 
laws. 


In the first three months of the session, Sacramento 
legislators plopped more than 250 environmental con¬ 
trol bills into the hopper-covering the field from pes¬ 
ticides to dune buggies. 

Thus fax, it's been impossible to tell how much 
they would cut through the gorgeous rhetoric of en¬ 
vironmental revolution in Sacramento and produce 
solid reforms backed up by tough enforcement powers. 
Let us make some early value judgments now that the 
filing deadline has passed. 

WATER PROJECT: It lurches on, with Gov, Rea¬ 
gan cutting mental health here, whacking education 
there, imposing tuition, doing everything possible to 
keep the insane business on schedule for a handful of 
Southern California landowners* The Planning and 
Conservation, League has proposed another "study" 
committee, but the legislature is watching the Propo¬ 
sition 7 election and its lavish Whittaker & Baxter 
promo campaign. If the public turns down the proposi¬ 
tion's sky-is-the-limit interest rates for water project 
bonds, then the legislature may find the courage to 
kill, at least, the peripheral canal, 

AIR POLLUTION; All hopes rest on an 18-bill pack¬ 
age submitted by a sub-committee of the Senate Trans¬ 
portation Committee, The package under the impetus 
of Assemblyman John For an (D-SF), will require air 
pollution control districts throughout the State, will 
regulate agricultural burning, will test emissions on 
old cars, will get some of the lead out of gasoline. 
Three of the stronger bills are probably doomed; three 
others are in doubt; the rest look good. 

CONSERVATION EDUCATION: The State now 
spends nothing on conservation education (while spend¬ 
ing $15 million a year to teach students to drive cars.) 
The FCL wrote an Environmental Defense Fund Act 
somewhat like the National Defense Fund of 1958. It 
would create a fund of $10 million for grants and aids 
through graduate school. Prospects are dim, 

STATE PLAN; Significantly, the State Planning Of¬ 
fice has shrunk to two staff members. The legislature 
has no realistic plans to revive it. If by "State Plan" 
you think of a document and office that control land 
use in California, the legislature has failed. So bad¬ 
ly has the State failed, in fact, that conservation 
organization, California Tomorrow, is creating its 
own State plan, 

COAST; Gov, Reagan, after vowing publicy to save 
the coast, refuses to support the bills that would do 
it. A Milias and Ryan CCDC bill (similar to the BC 
DC) for the entire coast would stop development while 
a study determined future use. Instead, Reagan wants 
to try to persuade local governments to stop develop¬ 
ment. It won't work, of course, and the Governor's 
CCDC opposition may help loll the bill. 

OHN SPACE; Very little proposed* One bill by 
Sen, Milton Marks (R-SF), proposed to create an¬ 
other BCDC-fike commission for all open space left 
in the nine-county Bay Area, Opposition is enormous; 
prospects are bad unless a ground swell of Save-the - 
Bay proportions materializes. Other bills, with slightly 
better chances, would create regional planning boards 
throughout the State. Opposition here is less because 
planning boards have less power to stop development. 

So it goes. The legislature reads to environment 
crises, but the sum total and effect still is likely to be 
much too little and too late. As a legislative counsel 
on air pollution told the Guardian, "The air pollution 
package will not clean the air in five years* maybe 
not in 10*" 

Symbolic of the disparity between what is and 
what ought to be is the conservationists 1 biggest victory 
this session; finally, they got a slice of the gasoline 
tax. Now, only $900 million will be spent for more 
fieeway, $90 million will go for the first time to rapid 
transit and smog study. But the $90 million is pathetic 
when you compare it to the billions BART alone will 
cost. 

As a legislator told the Guardian, "It is, after all, 
an election year* 11 


COMING; A Guardian political index of key votes 
of Bay Area legislators in Washington, Sacramento, San 
Francisco and regional districts. More: an action guide 
of what bills to push, what legislators to stroke or pum¬ 
mel about, the specific points of political strength and 
vulnerability. 


Six latino "punks" (Mayor Afioto's name for young 
Mission radicals) accused of murdering a San Francisco 
cop with his partner's gun last May 1, and convicted 
by the Chronicle before they were apprehended ("Huge 
Search for Killers of Policeman, 11 May 3, 1969), go on: 
trial in judge Joseph Karesh's court in mid-April* A 
seventh suspect is still at large. 

On the day of the shooting. Officers Paul McGoran 
and Joseph Brodnik, in plain clothes, approached a 
group of latinos who were moving a television set into 
the house of one of the defendants. ("Anyone moving 
a TV set from their car to their house is automatically 
a robbery suspect, " McGoran later told the court.} 

In a scuffle that followed, McGoran H gun fired and 
Brodnik fell dead. 

In |re-trial proceedings, McGoran admitted he did 
not actually see anyone shoot Brodnik, Nor were any 
of the Seven's fingerprints found on McGoran's gun, 
the murder weapon, mysteriously recovered nine days 
after the shooting. 

Judge Karesh, of O'Brien trial fame, has denied de-1 
fense attorneys 1 motions to sever the cases of three de¬ 
fendants. But he did grant Atty. Charles Garry's motic 
to question the ethnic and class backgrounds of jury 
panels. "Overwhelmingly white, old and middle class" j 
Junes, Garry contends, cannot give minority people 
fair trials. 

Since jury lists are compiled from voter registration 
records, Spanish-speaking people denied registration 
are systematically excluded from juries. (Nearly 
half of the 51, 602 San Franciscans with Spanish sur¬ 
names, according to the 1960 census, speak Spanish 
in their homes,) Last week, the California Supreme 
Court declared literacy in Spanish a sufficient and 
equivalent qualification to literacy in English to 
register to vote. Latino citizens may now be added 
to jury lists * 

Meanwhile, the Jury Commissioner testified that 
using voter lists is merely a convenience; previously, 
telephone books were used. He said it would take three 
months to compile a new jury list, Garry suggested 
that names be gathered at random from the Spanish 
speaking community and put into a hopper. Judge Ka¬ 
resh agreed to consider it. jury selection is scheduled 
for April 6. 


SOP 


Every day, in routine refinery operations, oil spilis 
into San Francisco Bay* The Fish and Game Depart¬ 
ment can fine polluter; up to $1,000 for each spill 
(prior to Mar. 1, the maximum fine was $500). Re¬ 
gional Water Quality Control Boards, their powers 
greatly increased by last year's Porter Cologne Act, 
can fine polluters $6,000 a day. Big oil companies 
pay these amounts with a smile; they often simply for¬ 
feit bonds and avoid the inconvenience of going to 
court. 

But four Bay Area oil giants--Standard, Shell, Un¬ 
ion and Hiillips—are now being sued privately for 
millions. Last May 27, Red Rock Marina in Rxchmonc 
filed suit against its neighbor, Standard Oil, for 32 
separate oil spills from June, 1966 to May, 1969- 
averaging one spill a month* 

The spills mysteriously stopped. 

Then, on Oct, 2, an APL ship stiuck a Standard 
pier at Point Orient, spilling several hundred barrels 
into the Bay, killing shrimp and fish, damaging 
boats and undermining Marina mooring?. 

Most spills occur at under-staffed wharfe where oil 
company employees load and unload tankers. Occa¬ 
sionally, careless wharf workers or skippers are to 
blame; more often, Standard's stinginess--grossly 
understaffed wharfs--results in the deadly "accidents," I 
Li another case filed last Sept. 29, the Martinez 
Marina claims $7 million damages ($2,5 in punitive 
fines) against Shell, Phillips and Union for oil spills 
since December, 1967. 

Note: The town of Martinez, entitled to $6,000 
for every oil spill, has declined to join the suit, " Pol¬ 
itical games" between the "old regime" and the pre¬ 
sent city government are to blame, charges William 
Vaughan, the Marina's attorney* Also: Though City 
Attorney Jack Waltz disclaims any conflict of Inter- 
est, his law firm, Gordon and Welch, represents 
Phillips Oil. 































